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The Evidence on the Sheffield Reservoir Fathore. 


FTER a very ‘hurried 
investigation, the Jury 
has returned a verdict 
to exonerate from a 
criminal charge all 
parties concerned in 
the Bradfield Reser- 
voir business, but ac- 
companied by the fol- 
lowing censure :—“ In 
our opinion there has 








not been that engi- 
neering skill and that 


and importance de-| 
manded.” There was | 
also the following re- | 
commendation, which | 
we most cordially en- | 
dorse :—“ That in our | 
opinion the Legisla- 
lature ought to take 
such action as will re- 
~ sult in Governmental 
inspection of all works 
of this character, and | 
that such inspection | 
should be frequent, re- 
gular, and sufficient.” 
From the evidence it 
appears that Mr. John | 
T. Leather, Leven- 
thorpe, Leeds, was the 
2" consulting engineer to | 
\ the company: he pre- 
\ pared the plans and 
specifications in the year 1858, and made a 
general examination of the country to see if he 
could obtain water. The length of the embank- 
ment of the reservoir was 418 yards ; thickness 
at base, 500 feet ; width at top, 12 feet ;* inner | 
and outer slope, 2} to 1; greatest height, 95 feet. 
Puddle wall, 4 feet thick at top, getting wider | 
by 1} inch at every foot in depth, making 16 feet | 
at base: there are 60 feet of puddle below the | 





it would show itself on the surface and in the 
embankment now. He saw the puddle-trench 
twice during its execution in 1861 and 1863. 


Of course, it is well known that puddling re- | 


quires constant examination: each course, as 
laid on, should be properly inspected, but that is 
not the duty of a consulting engineer. 

To form the bank, he said he used “ rock, clay, 
shale, and soil.” Clay and shale carefully laid 


on, in shallow lifts, and the large lumps broken, | 
would form a sound and durable embankment; | 
with water, the produce would be 15,609,000 


but stone and soil are most objectionable: stone 
would render the bank open and porons, and soil 


is easily compressed, and would be more usefully | 


applied to the outer slope. The pipes, it ap- 


peared, were placed in the solid ground 9 feet | 


below the seat of the embankment, and puddled 
round, It might be thought, if this were well 
done, no settlement could take place, as it is well 
known that, if puddle be allowed time to harden 
and consolidate, it will bear an enormous 
pressure: at many of our retaining walls of 


reservoirs, harbours, &c., puddle is laid under- | 
attention to the con-| neath their bases, and we hear nothing of failures. | 
struction of the works| Jt is well known to canal engineers, that a | 
which their magnitude 


cubic yard of clay, cut from the solid, will not 


make a cubic yard of puddle, properly wrought, | 
and this may be further hardened and consoli- | 


dated by using a little fine gravel mixed with it. 
“The valves are at the lower end of the pipes, 
outside the embankment.” That was a great 
mistake, as, in the event of failure or defect 


| in the valves or pipes, there would be no means 


of shutting off the water. In works of this 
character, every precaution that the skill of the 
engineer can devise should be used, and the 
public safety placed beyond doubt. 

“If the pipes burst they would have to be 
reached by excavation,’ —a clumsy arrange- 
ment, and unworthy of the science of the age: 
surely strong culverts or subways, with man- 
holes at intervals, could be used, the pipes being 
earried—not through the heaviest part of the em- 
bankment, but—round the ends in the solid 
ground. “The pipes are made double the usual 
strength:” they are said to weigh 18 cwt. 
each. Their thickness must therefore be about 
1f inch, and a well-made pipe of that strength 


would withstand an hydraulic pressure of a/| 


head of water equal to at least 700 feet: the 
pressure in this case was only 90 feet ; indeed, 
less than 90 feet when the accident happened. 
We are very much disposed to look to some 
other cause for the accident than the failure of 





undergone that process, and under competent 
|inspection. We know carelessness is often 
| shown, and the result is calamity. 

“The pipes would discharge 10,000 eubic feet 
| per minute, and it would take eight days to 
| empty the reservoir.” We should like to know 
|the effect that a heavy fall of rain would pro- 
duce over this large drainagearea. With 1 ineh 
fall of rain per hour (no uncommon thing on 
this range of high lands), when the stratum of 
earth was thoroughly saturated and surcharged 


| 
i 


cubic feet. The 18-inch pipe would discharge 
600,000 cubic feet per hour when the reservoir 
was full, and the weir (60 feet long), with a 
4-feet depth of water over it, would discharge 
6,149,280 cubic feet, making a total of about 
7,049, 280 cubie feet ; so the probability might 
be that almost double the quantity of water the 
pipes and weir could take away might be brought 
in a short period upon them, with no other pro- 
vision made to let it off. 

There ought to have been a by-wash con- 
structed that could be used for the purpose of 
diverting and taking away any storm water, 
which is generally surcharged with extraneous 
matter,—in fact, one that could regulate effectu- 
ally the supply of water to the reservoir. Mr. 
Leather says, he does “ not think more means of 
outlet were required, as he devised a scheme 
which he thought sufficient.” We should sup- 
pose the above calculations are conclusive to the 
contrary, as every provision should be made for 
“ The strength of the bank 
is generally considered to be ten times the pres- 
sure against it.” If the weight of the 90-feet 
head of water at the centre of pressure on the 
embankment is calculated for 300 feet in length, 
the extent of the chasm, and the resisting weight 
of the bank above that point, they bear a pro- 
portion of a little more than one and a half times : 
the weight of water being about 90,610 tons, 
the embankment 138,214 tons. 

“ T have had no instance of pipes giving way in 
my embankments.” 
surprise, because, if ordinary care and precaution 
are taken, and pipes of proper strength used, 
there is no fear of such failures. Telford and 
other engineers have adopted the practice, and 
extensive works of half a century old testify to 
their efficiency. “The embankment is merely 
to support the puddle-wall, which is the matter 
to keep out the water.” To this opinion we are 
diametrically opposed: the embankment is not 


such contingencies. 


With that we express no 


the pipes, from either internal pressure or exter- | intended to support the puddle-wall only, but 


nal compression. 
“T should think there could not be any un- 


also the weight and hydrostatic pressure of the 
water. As well might it be argued that only rails 


surface of the land, making the total depth of | equal pressure on the pipes from the embank- | and sleepers are intended to support the traffic 


puddle 155 feet. 


ea: . P } 
ment: being laid in the solid ground the weight | 


of railways, and that embankments could be 


° ‘ | >> . P 
The area was 78 acres, contents of reservoir| above could do no harm, the pipes could not | dispensed with. It appears to us that this un- 


114 millions of cubic feet, and the area of the | 


be raised with pressure at the joints.” The! 


happy fallacy has been at the root of all the 


gathering ground 4,300 acres. There are two | chief risk the pipes would run would be in cross- | mischief. They were making a bank to support 
18-inch pipes under the embankment; 55 or | ing the puddle; and, if that was solidly and com- | the puddle, not the water,—therefore loose, porous, 
56 lengths of pipe, 9 feet each, laid obliquely | pactly made, as we before stated, we do not | non-cohesive material, carelessly tipped into an 
through the bank, with sockets, and made with) think that danger could be apprehended from embankment, would do ; forgetting that the bank 


lead in the usual way: they are laid 9 feet 
delow the surface of the ground, in clay puddle 
18 inches thick, and puddled round. The sluice- 
valves are at the lower end of the pipes, out- 
side the embankment. He says the original 
plan was not carried out, the strata being 
found to be disturbed: “I examined the 
present site before the embankment was com- 
menced.” Is it meant that borings were taken 
of the present site? We should have thought 
that even in the absence of borings, the 
sinking of the puddie-trench, 60 feet deep and 
16 feet wide, would have afforded an insight 
into the sub-strata under the seat of the bank ; 
and as no defect was discovered, we may fairly 
conclude, with that thorough examination, the 
theory of the landslip suggested, now, is un- 
tenable. Besides, if a landslip had taken place, 





* Hobnfirth reservoir has a 16 feet top; inner slope 
3 to 1, outer 2 to 1. ° 








that cause. Pipes and even culverts have been, 
and can be, run under heavy embankments of | 
masonry, brickwork, and concrete with success, 
and we do not see the great engineering diffi- | 
culty in this case. 

“The Company have other dams (Rivelin, &c.) | 
similar to this.’ We are glad to see that the 
Company are alive to their risks and responsibi- 
lities, as they have called Messrs. Bateman & 
Hawksley to report on them, and those gentle- 
men have expressed approval of their strength 
and efficiency: of these we may have something 
to say hereafter. 

“The pipes were severely tested before they 
were put down, and it was almost impossible for 
them to be defective or yield at the joints. He 
never saw them do so in the streets,” although 
under 500 feet head of pressure. We presume 
they were subject to the usual hydrostatic test, 


had to withstand an immense pressure of water. 
As well might we hope to make ropes of sand, 
or build castles on a quicksand. 

“T can form no opinion as to the cause of the 
failure. There is a possibility of a landslip 
under the base of the embankment ; but I do 
not think the pipes are broken.” We should 
have thought, as we before stated, that after ex- 
cavating so deep for the puddle, any fault or 
defect in the strata would have been discovered. 

“The geological formation is just at the out- 
crop of the coal measure, and the commence- 
ment of the millstone grit,” and the rocky strata 
inside the reservoir was bared to form the em- 
bankment. We suppose the witness to be the 
same Mr. John T. Leather who reported on the 
failure of the Victoria reservoir, Halifax, in a 
letter, June 15, 1850, a copy of which is now 
lying before us, addressed to the Town Clerk, 





as no water-pipe ought to be used until it hes | 


Halifax. “The defects in the reservoir appear 
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to me to arise principally from two causes, viz. 
first, the loose and careless manner in which the 
irregularities in the bed of the reservoir have 
been filled in and levelled for the reception of 
the puddle ; and second, the insufficiency of the 
puddle both in quantity and quality. These are 
sufficient of themselves to account for the inca- 
pability of the reservoir to hold water. To 
obviate these defects, I would recommend the 
whole of the bottom lining to be turned over, 
taking care the first course is well rammed, and 
adding as much new puddle as will effect a 
thickness of 2 feet, taking care that it is well 
worked by men who are experienced.” 

If this system and these recommendations had 
been carried out at Bradfield, the embankment 
would have been much stronger than it was left. 

We have now gone through Mr. Leather’s evi- 
dence, and we are forced to think that it is not 





adopted generally for pipes placed under high- 
pressure. “ The rain-fall in 1859 was 46 inches ; 
1860, 44 inches; 1861, 39 inches nearly ; 1862, 
40 inches. There is half a cubic foot gathered 
from each 1,000 acres in ordinary seasons, and 
the greatest flow over the gauge (18 feet wide) 
was 60 inches; the greatest in August, 1856, 
when 8°75 inches fell,* giving a maximum flow of 
150 cubic feet per second per 1,000 acres,” or 
39,000 cubic feet per minute, or 2,340,000 cubic 
feet per hour from over the whole area, less 
than 4 of an inch; the usual calculations are 
% and even ¢ of the rain-fall, the ordinary 
flow off gathering grounds, particularly off those 
on this range of mountainous country. 

“Qn the south side the dam we had an arti- 
ficial cutting to divert the stream during the 
construction of the reservoir.” That channel 
we could not see a vestige of ; and we presumed 





so full and complete as it ought to have been. | that the water that had accumulated during the 


It is very desirable that failures like this should | 


be thoroughly investigated, and the causes clearly 
shown for the benefit of the future. 

We now proceed to look at the salient points | 
of the evidence of Mr. Gunson, the resident | 
engineer. He says, “ We made the puddle- | 
trench deeper than was intended, as there was a | 
great flow of water from the sides, and we had | 
to fit up engines of 20-horse power to pump the | 
water, to enable the work to proceed, and this | 
was continued for two years.” This difficulty | 
with the water ought to have made them doubly | 
careful in the execution of the works. ‘“ The 
puddle-trench was very satisfactory in the bed | 
of the river.” No defects, it appears, in the | 
strata—no probability of landslips. ‘“ The pipe- | 
trench we dug out 9 to 10 feet deep, and perhaps 
as many wide.” Why it was made so wide is 
not obvious, because it could only be required 
the width of the pipes and puddle, as it is very 
undesirable to have the strata underneath the 
seat of the embankment disturbed; the more 
compact and incompressible it is the better. “ We 
put the earth into the bank with barrows, carts, 
and waggons, and we put 24,000 cubic yards of | 
rubble stone at the outer slope, forming an 
embankment in itself of 50 feet high.” We have 
no hesitation in saying that an embankment 
composed of such unsuitable, heterogeneous, and 
non-cohesive materials was wholly unfitted for a | 
reservoir. This system adopted at the Agden 
reservoir should be immediately changed, unless 
we are to have another terrible catastrophe to 
shock humanity.* We have before us a specifi- 
cation for a reservoir embankment prepared 
at the instance of the late Mr. Telford. It 
is as follows: — ‘The inner slope of the 
embankment, for 4 feet in thickness of clay or 
marl, to be cut into pieces not exceeding 3 inches 
in diameter, and to be laid on in courses not ex- 
ceeding 12 inches in thickness, and to be well 
rammed. When clay or marl is used for the 
other part of the embankment, to be carefully | 
chopped into pieces, not exceeding 3 inches. | 
The embankment is to be formed in regular lifts | 


execution of the works had been passed through 
an opening left in the embankment. If such 
had been the case, it would have endangered it ; 
many sea embankments have failed from too 
hastily closing in such openings. But if a 
bywash had been made to facilitate the execu- 
tion of the works, why was it not left, as a 
safety-valve, for the permanent work? But, 
we presume, they thought the works so per- 
fect, that they did not need it. “I don’t 
consider it a hazardous proceeding to bare 10 
acres of rock inside the reservoir.” Mr. Leather, 
as we have elsewhere stated, thought differently 
at Halifax. “I don’t believe that a single 
drop of water came through the bank; the 
water that came through was quite clear, while 
that in the reservoir was turbid.” So it is evi- 
dent the bank could not have been undermined, 


from fissures occasioned by landslips, or break- | 





the 11th it was 1 foot 3 inches, showing that it 
had risen a foot in one day ; and it had, there- 
fore, accumulated in that period 3,397,680 cubic 
feet, flowing off 4,300 acres, nearly 800 cubic 
feet per acre, rather more than 4 of a foot 
(48¢ inches), instead of 1-6th, as stated by Mr. 
Gunston, as the maximum rain-fall. The rain- 
fall that week was not very heavy; March 10th, 
0-08 inches; March 11th, 0°06 inches; the for- 
mer day fine, the latter showery, sunshine, and 
wind. 

“ The sluice-valves were raised about half-past 
7 p.m.,” so that before the accident occurred, 
five hours had elapsed, and if the pipes would 
discharge 10,000 cubic feet per minute (we 
believe they would do rather more), three million 
cubic feet had been discharged by means of the 
pipes, or nearly the accumulations of the past 
day. So if other means for discharge had been 
devised, such pipes, for instance, as we believe 
are in operation in the Manchester reservoirs,* 
the head of water might have been rapidly 
lowered, and probably this sweeping devastation 
prevented. 

In cross examination he said, “ that after this 
accident I should prepare means to let off larger 
quantities of water.” After the steed is stolen, the 
stable is to be locked ; but we should hope that in 
any future works of the kind carried out in this 
country, such precautions will be taken, and 
such skill exercised, as will place failure beyond 
the possibility of occurrence, so far as humun 
means will avail. We are quite aware that en- 
gin science has arrived at a point of 
excellence that this country has not hitherto 
possessed; and that for solitary failures, we 
must not condemn the whole profession. But 
it so happens in this country, as with our 
brethren across the Atlantic, “ round men some- 





ages of pipes in the base of the embankment, as times get into square holes, and square men 
it was so porous, full of large stones; but the | into round holes.” Unhappily for the country, 
presumption is the toppling over of the crest of ;we buy our experience at a very dear rate - 
the bank, as described so graphically by the | such failures as this are very fatal, and very 
press, was the first intimation of the failure. | costly experiments in hydraulics. 

“To guard against fractures in the pipes, they We shall return to this subject, and analyze 
were made double the usual strength,” and every | the evidence of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Robert 
precaution was taken in laying them; therefore | Rawlinson, sent by Government to assist in the 
the inference is, that the cause of failure does | investigation. Some extraordinary revelations 
not lie there. | were made as to serious departures from the 

“ T was on the spot on the 11th of March, which | specification; and we hear it rumoured that 
was a stormy day, to see the effect of a storm on attempts are being made to have the question 
the newly-filled reservoir and works. The water | opened again before a court of inquiry, as it is 
was only from 3 inches to 6 inches belowtheweir;” | said some strong and important evidence as to 
therefore the full pressure, or nearly so, was on | the nature and cause of the accident was con- 
the embankment,—suddenly placed on, and the sidered inadmissible on the late occasion. 
result was immediate failure ; and the deduction 
to be drawn therefrom is the one that we have 
advanced, just as a breaking weight suddenly 
placed on would fracture a girder. Landslips, 
pipe fractures, leakages, &c., would have been 
more gradual in their operations, and’ would 


have shown themselves in some way or other, | it as an event in the natural p "mea 


ond act coome a0 sadtanty an'tn thin cone. | the world,—something which foresight and intel- 


“T thought that the winds and waves playing | ,. . ° 
on the embankment had loosened the material of | ligence might possibly have averted, hades 4 
prevent from recurring. If a building fall 





GREAT CALAMITIES. 


THE INUNDATION AT SHEFFIELD. 
WHEN a small calamity occurs, we generally 





or layers of not more than 3 feet in thickness, | the inner slope; and, if so, the puddle wall would 
each lift to extend the full width and length of | lean forwards into the reservoir, and thus cause the 
the bank, before another is commenced.” This fissure below. This was the theory set up by 
was in good clay ; no large lumps of clay, rough | Thornton and others, as well as myself; and 
stones, or soil were used, except soil to cover the | this, we have no doubt, was one of the main | 
outer slope. And to prevent the possibility of | causes of this lamentable affair. In answer to a 
slips, slopes of sufficient inclination were made, | question, ‘‘ What time would it take to bare the 
at least double that of the angle of repose. | pipes ?” he said from six to eight months, and 


Mr. Gunson feared the puddle wall would | 
sink across the trench, and the weight of the | 
embankment break the pipe; but ifthe puddle had | 
been well made, and allowed to become of suffi- 
cient hardness, as before stated, we do not think 
such a circumstance could arise ; and to lessen 
the risk, as he thought, he extended the puddle 
to 100 feet on each side of the puddle wall. 
“We made an arrangement to prevent water 
creeping along the pipes.” He thought it 
effectual, as the sockets formed collars, and we 
think in a length of 500 feet of pipe, if they were 
laid on the solid, well puddled, and the puddle 
well punned underneath the collars, no water 
could percolate through. If the same pains had 
been taken to prevent water penetrating the 
inner slope of the embankment, and the bank 
had been of sufficient strength, we should pro- 
bably never have heard of this serious accident. 

“The pressure on the pipes in the town was 
five times what it was at the reservoir, and I 
have known the lead forced out of the joints.” 
To remedy this, he had the ends that fitted in 
sockets cast a little larger, so as to dovetail in, 
and prevent the pipe and head from drawing at 
the joint. This is a good arrangement, and 

* The work has been stopped, on a report from Mr, 
Rawlinson, as mentioned on another page, 





it would cost from 2,000. to 3,0001. If we had 
such an occurrence in our neighbourhood, we 
should send for a good sewer contractor, to bring 
suitable plant, and a gang of expert navvies; 
and, in as many days as he named months, we 
venture to say we should have the pipes laid 
bare. “ Where there is a will there is a way ;” 
and such statements as these are not very credit- 
able to the age in which we live. 

“We tried to blastaway the weir, but failed (the 
neck of the weir is 24 feet, and the length round 
the mouth, 60 feet), and while we were doing so 
the water rapidly subsided ; it came over the top 
of the embankment.” The pipes were then open, 
as he went to look how they were running below 
the valve-house. If there had been a fracture, 
there would probably have been a stoppage, and 
the water would have found vent some other 
way. The top gave way with the pressure, and 
it broke away with the scour and current of the 
water, crash following crash in quick succession, 
until the ‘whole chasm in the bank gave free 
vent to the overwhelming and surging waters. 

On the 10th of March the water in the reser- 
voir was 2 feet 3 inches below the weir, and on 





* Greatest fall in one day near Sheffield, August 8th, 
1859, 2°61 inches; ditto ditto, August 8th, 1856, 3°12,— 
roomhall, 











. | Observation by D. Doncaster, jun., B: 





through slovenly or faulty construction, we 
usually look to the bad construction as the 
cause; and agree that such incidents may be 


|made less frequent if we use more care and 


resort to a better mode of building. Or if the 
inhabitants of a certain district are attacked by 
disease from the malaria of stagnant waters, we, 
of course, regard the malaria as the cause, and 
seek to avoid the evil in future, by an efficient 
system of drainage. But when a calamity on an 
extensive scale unhappily takes place, such as 
that which occurred so lately at Sheffield, by the 
failure of the Bradfield reservoir, and which, 
independently of the destruction to property, 
swept nearly 300 souls into the ocean of eter- 
nity, the general inclination seems to be to 
regard it with the wonderment which any grand 
event would excite. The falling of the calamity 
upon innocent classes leads to a searching in- 
quiry, yet the cause of the failure remains un- 
discovered, the wonderment ceases, society is 
content to dream ; and so calamities are suffered 
to pass without a true reading, and also without 
a true improvement. 

The calamity referred to might certainly have 
been averted by means within the scope of 
human power. The Bradfield reservoir failed ; 
and we have suffered simply from defective 
knowledge—that endless cause of inconvenience 
and trouble to man—in consequence of our 
arrangements being imperfect, or through a 
want of precaution and idence. Nature 
exacts a dreadful penalty for the neglect or 
transgression of her laws, and the penal cha- 


* Two 4 feet in diameter, areas seven times more, 
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racter of calamities is, perhaps, their most | Agnes, for she was gentler than Queen Christina, | This was Carew Raleigh, Sir Walter’s son, born 


striking aspect. The attentive man watches it 
as a pupil watches for the meaning of a teacher, 
with the design of profiting by it. As a chastise- 
ment for error, he yields to it as no more than 
just, and turns contritely to the work which is 
before him for the advantage of the future. 

It is particularly interesting to observe how 
nature punishes the moral errors on the part of 
great societies. Pestilence is usually bred among 
the masses ofthe wretched. From the hovels of 
the poor it spreads to the affluent, and even at- 
tacks royalty in the palace: many perish who 
have not failed to any signal extent in observing 
the rules of health; but while this has been 


attended to, social mischiefs have been left un- | 


remedied; hence evil has arisen. It is a nice 
and difficult question, but we must all admit 


that something is wanting in our social arrange- | 


ments with regard to the less fortunate of the 
community. The system of individual interests 
is so far well when unaccompanied by jealous, 
selfish, and illiberal feelings: no doubt, inde- 
pendence is a noble word, and gives its possessor 
the means of displaying one of the brightest 
features of human character; and those who 
possess it are bound to use it to alleviate the 
misery of their less fortunate brethren. The laws 


of true society demand great mutual care and | 
helpfulness, supplementary to self-helpfulness, 


yet not to supersede it. 

If this be true, all great concentrations of 
misery are evils for which society is chargeable, 
and for which pestilence, crime, and every other 
resultant evil is only nature’s appointed punish- 
ment. Let us so contemplate the public calamities 
of our time, and so resign ourselves to the penal- 
ties they impose ; yet, not for one moment forget 
the duties which they place before us. May 


the lesson we have just received at Sheffield | 


teach each of us that ignorance, selfishness, or 
perverseness will be certain to bring down on 
us ajust chastisement ; that defective knowledge, | 
want of precaution and providence, will assuredly, 

if continued, exact a heavy penalty. It is true | 
no one is infallible, but he will be nearest safety | 
who, as science teaches, allows a right margin | 
to balance against casualties. 





VANDYCK IN ENGLAND. 


‘* Rare artisan, whose pencil moves, 
Not our delights alone, but loves! 
From thy shop of Beauty we 
Slaves return that enter’d free.” 
Waller to Vandyck, cire. 1638, 
‘Painters of history make the dead live, but do not 
live themselves till they are dead: I paint the living and 
they make me live.””—Sir Godfrey Kneller, cire. 1712. 


WE now quit men in armour and garter robes, 
equerries, and pages, for white, blue, and yellow 
satins, pearl necklaces, vases of flowers, and 
fountains of water. We are now in the land of 
ringlets, fair faces, delicate hands, and delicious 
eyes. We have seen King Charles and his court 
as Vandyck saw them in the Blackfriars ; we 
have now to take the court of Henrietta Maria 
to the easel of the king’s favourite painter,—to 
that “ shop of Beauty,” as Waller calls it, where 
immortality of face was to be obtained as long 
as colours and canvas will endure. 

It has been well observed by one of our earliest 
writers upon art,* that Vandyck was the first 
painter who put ladies’ dresses into careless 
romances :— 

* Hair loosely flowing, robes as free. 


He certainly took the buckram and starch out of 
female costume; scorning to paint embroidery 
like Vansomer and Mytens, he gave up matted 
floors and thick variegated carpets, introduced 
silks and satins, and laid the foundation of a 
new school of female portrait painting. 

Critics seem to agree that his female portraits 
are inferior to his male. This is not altogether 
true. In some cases he is fully up to every ex- 
cellence he has caught in his male portraits. 
Two at least of his Henrietta Marias are perfec- 
tion of beauty most perfectly rendered. 

One duchess certainly sat to him, for dukes 
and duchesses were rare in England when Van- 
dyck was with us. Vandyck’s sitter was Mary 
Villiers, Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, wife 
of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lenox. 
The duke was her second husband; her first was 





Charles Lord Herbert (died 1635), of the Pem- 
broke and Montgomery blood. In the Vandyck | 
room at Windsor is an exquisite full-length of | 
her in white satin, with the attributes of St. | 








* Sanderson, ‘‘ Graphie,” fol, 1659, p. 39, 


and did not want a canvas lion by her side. 
| There is another portrait of her from the same 
|inimitable hand at Hamilton Palace, in Scot- 
land,—a full-length in white, attended by a Cupid, 
with an arrow in his hand. There is a third at 
Blenheim,—a female page presenting her gloves ; 


' and (marvellous workman was Sir Anthony), a 
fourth with Mrs. Gibson, the dwarf, by her side, | 


at Lord Pembroke’s, at Wilton. The picture at 
Burleigh (the Marquis of Exeter's), is “a good 


copy,” by Ashfield.* The Windsor and Hamilton | 


Palace pictures are in Sir Anthony’s best man- 


ner, of great elegance, and carefully executed in | 
a clear tcne. Of this handsome woman read | 


the pleasant pratiling account which her mother 
—a Manners-Rutland— gives of her when a 
child :— 


“She is very well, I thank God; and when she is set 
to her feet, and held by her sleeves, she will go sortly, but 
stamp and set one foot afore another very fast, but I think 
she will run before she can go. She loves dancing ex- 
tremely; and when the saraband is played she will get 
her thumb and her finger together, offering to snap; and 
then, when ‘ Tom Dutt’ is sung, then she will shake her 
apron; and when she hears the tune of the clapping dance 
my Lady Frances Herbert taught the Prince, she will clap 
both her hands together and on her breast; and she can 
tell the tunes as well as any of us can, and as they change 
the tunes she will change her dancing. I would you were 
here but to see her, for you would take much delight in 
her. Now she is so full of pretty play and tricks; and 
she has gotten a trick that, when they dance her, she will 
ery ‘Hah! hah!” and Nicholas will dance with his legs, 


| and she will imitate him as well as she can, She will be 


excellent at a heat, for if one lay her down she will kick 
her legs over her head ; but when she is older I hope she 
will be more modest. Everybody says she grows every 
day more like you.”’t 

This pleasant girl lived to wed a third hus- 
band, the Hon. Thomas Howard (died 1678), 
brother of the first Earl of Carlisle, of the 
Howard family. Vandyck’s Duchess, as St. 
Agnes, survived three husbands and an only son, 
and died in 1685. 

Horace Walpole had at Strawberry Hill a full 
length of Frances Brydges, second wife of 
Thomas Cecil, first Earl of Exeter. Our great 
letter-writer bought it at Richardson the pain- 
ter’s sale. This lady was a daughter of Brydges, 
Baron Chandos of Sudeley, and was first married 
to Sir Thomas Smith, Master of the Requests, 
and Latin Secretary to James I. At the Straw- 
berry Hill sale, in 1842, this full-length brought 
a sum that marked it for an indifferent example 
of Vandyck. In the British Museum is a clever 
and animated sketch of this lady in black chalk 
on green paper, seated. The countess died in 
1663, aged 83, and is buried with the Exeter 
Cecils in Westminster Abbey. 

Earl de Grey and Ripon has in London (as 
Lord Hardwicke has at Wimpole) a very fine 
full-length of Rachel de Rouvigny, Countess 
of Southampton, wife of the Lord Treasurer 
Southampton, the son of Shakspeare’s patron. 
Walpole and Granger call Lord Hardwicke’s the 
original. The picture has been well engraved in 
mezzotinto by M‘Ardell. 

At Apethorpe (Lord Westmoreland’s, in North- 
amptonshire) is a full-length in white of Rachel 
Fane, Countess of Bath, daughter of Francis, first 
Earl of Westmoreland. She was twice married, 
—first to Henry Bourchier, Earl of Bath, and 
secondly to Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex. 
Waagen, calls it “ an elegant picture in his latest 
silvery tones.” Mr. Fane De Salis, of Dawley 
Court, near Uxbridge, has a duplicate of the 
same lady, painted in 1636; and a full-length 
in black (still finer) of her first husband, the 
Earl of Bath. 

At Lord Radnor’s (Longford Castle, in Wilt- 
shire), is a fine full-length in white satin of 
Catherine Wotton, Lady Stanhope and Countess 
of Chesterfield, mother of the handsome Earl 
of Chesterfield of De Grammont’s Memoirs, 
Another at Blenheim. There was one in white 
among the Wharton-Walpole pictures. 

** Such killing looks, so thick the arrows fly, 
That ’tis unsafe to be a stander by.” 
Waller (“ The Triple Combat’). 
This lady was a wit; had three husbands, and 
was Countess of Chesterfield in her own right. 
Vandyck looked at her with more than pictorial 
eyes. Read what follows :— 

“Tt was thought that the Lord Cottington should have 
married my Lady Stanhope. I believe there were inten- 
tions in him, but the lady is, they say, in love with Carey 
Raleigh. You were so often with Sir Anthony Vandyck, 
that you could not but know his gallantries for the love 
of that lady ; but he is [has] come off with a coglioneria, 
for he disputed with her about the price of her picture, 
and sent her word that if she would not give the price he | 
demanded, he could sell it to another that would give | 
more.” 





* Granger, ed. 1775, vol. ii., p. 372. wre 
+ The Duchess of Buckingham to the Duke, York 
House, the 16th of July, ‘ 


| during his father’s imprisonment in the Tower. 
| The king appears to have obtained it for a time ; 
| for in his last letter from Hampton Court he 
| thus writes :—‘“There are three pictures here 
| which are not mine, that I desire you to restore ; 
to wit, my wife’s picture in blue, sitting in a 
| chair, you must send to Mistress Kirke; my 
eldest daughter’s picture, copied by Belcamp, to 
the Countess of Anglesey; and my Lady Stan- 
hope’s picture to Cary Rawley.” 

Anne Villiers, Countess of Morton (d. 1654), 
| daughter of Sir Edward Villiers (half-brother of 
Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham) and wife of 
Robert Douglas, eighth earl of Morton (d. 1649), 
may be seen, not to Vandyck’s advantage, at 
Althorp and Petworth. Waller's New Year's 
Day verses to her at Paris are as fresh as ever. 
Lord Grandison, of whom we have a fine full- 
length by Vandyck, was her brother. The far- 
famed Duchess of Cleveland was her niece. 

The Longford collection includes a full-length 
in yellow satin, with roses in one hand, of the 
Countess of Monmouth, wife of Robert Cary, 
Baron Carey of Leppington and Earl of Mon- 
mouth,—the Carey who carried so quickly to 
Scotland the news that Queen Elizabeth was 
dead, and King James VI. of Scotland had 
become King James I. of England. 

The Countess of Worcester, in blue, was 
among the Wharton and Walpole pictures. This 
was Anne, only child of John Lord Russell, who 
died in the lifetime of his father Francis, Earl 
of Bedford. 

At Knowle, in Kent, is a full-length, in white 
satin, of Mary Curzon (died 1645) wife of Ed- 
ward Sackville, fourth Earl of Dorset, whose por- 
trait by Vandyck I have already catalogued,— 
a rocky landscape in the background. 

At Dunham-Massey is a good portrait to the 
waist, in black, holding a rose, of Lady Diana 
Cecil, Countess of Oxford and Elgin. 

In the dining-room at Chatsworth is a full- 
length of Elizabeth Cecil, Countess of Devon- 
shire, daughter of William Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury, and wife of William Cavendish, third Earl 
of Devonshire ; and at Petworth, a three-quarter, 
in white, standing, of the same countess, hold- 
ing a red rose, with pearl necklace and ringlets. 
This lady was the mother of the first Duke of 
Devonshire,—King William’s duke, Lord Macan- 
lay’s duke. 

At Petworth is a three-quarter portrait of 
Dorothy Perey, Countess of Leicester, in white, 
with blue cloak, grey scarf, pearl necklace, and 
ringlets. This celebrated lady, with true Percy 
and Devereux blood in her veins, was the mother 
of Algernon Sydney, the patriot,—of Waller’s 
“Sacharissa,” Dorothy, Countess of Sunderland, 
and of Henry, Earl of Romney, the “ handsome 
Sydney” of De Grammont’s Memoirs. This 
suggestive portrait is engraved in Lodge. 

The same rich collection contains a companion 
portrait of her younger sister Lucy Percy, Coun- 
tess of Carlisle, in crimson and orange, stand- 
ing, and dipping her right hand in a fountain ; 
pearl necklace and ringlets. A repetition, equally 
good, is at Windsor. What Granger calls “the 
original,’—the Wharton picture,—passed into 
the hands of James West, esq., of the Treasury, 
a great and not forgotten dealer among men who 
know in what way and at what prices property 
has changed hands in England. 

A very fine three-quarter portrait of Anne 
Carr, Countess of Bedford, is another Petworth 
treasure. This lady,—the daughter of the in- 
famous Earl of Rochester and Countess of 
Essex, and, stranger still, mother of William 
Lord Russell, the patriot,—is in blue silk (stand- 
ing), glove in right hand, grey scarf over left 
shoulder, pearl necklace and ringlets. Repeti- 
tions may be seen at Woburn (in white), and at 
Althorp. Copies exist at Hagley and at Dun- 


| ham-Massey. 


Still another Petworth prize, a three-quarter 
in black, standing, of Dorothy Sidney, Countess 
of Sunderland. (Waller’s “Sacharissa”’), red 
scarf, left hand resting on a large vase, his right 
pointing to a rose-bush with red roses upon it, 
pearl necklace, and ringlets. A repetition at 


|Althorp. Montague Lord Halifax has a copy of 


verses on this picture. At Hall-Barn, near 
Beaconsfield, there was when Granger wrote 
(1775) *, a portrait of the Countess, which 
Sacharissa herself, it is said, presented to 
Waller. 

At Althorp is a full-length of Penelope 


| Wriothesley, Baroness Spencer, in a blue silk 


dress and pearl necklace. The action of walk- 
ing, and the gambols of a little dog, those easily 
* Granger, ii., 383, ed, 1775, 
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found conditions of all portraiture, give life to | Olivia Porter, wife of Endymion Porter, of the | 


the work of a doubtful Vandyck. 


bedchamber of Charles I., hangs at Petworth ; in 


At Windsor (part of King James II.’s collec- | brown and blue, roses in right hand on table, 
tion) is one of his finest and most ambitious /and a profusion of fair ringlets. 


works—a full-length, seated, of Lady Venetia | 


At Earl de Grey’s, in London, is a full-length 


Digby, treading on Envy and Malice, while her | of Mrs. Kirk, of the bedchamber of Queen Hen- 


arm remains unhurt by a serpent that twines 
around it, This lovely woman, with the true 
Stanley and Percy blood in her veins, was the 
mistress of Richard, third Earl of Dorset (died 


1624), and afterwards the wife of Sir Kenelm 
Digby. Ben Jonson calls her his “ Muse,” and 
had her leave, he tells us, “ to call her so.” 
‘* She had a mind as calm as she was fair, 5 
Not toss’d or troubled with the light lady-air, 
But kept an even gait, as some straight tree 
Moved by the wind, so comely movéd she. 
And by the awful manage of her eye, 
She sway’d all business in the family, 
To one she said, ‘ Do this’—he did it; so : 
To another ‘ Move,’ he went ; to® third, ‘ Go, 
He ran; and all did strive with diligence = 
T’ obey, and serve her sweet commandements. 
Ben Jonson, 
There was scandal about her to the last; but of 
the particular nature of the gossip and whisper 
nothing certain is known. Jonson sings her 
“fair fame” in some of the last runnings of his 
pen, and his verses on her sudden death sug- 
gested (I see reason to think) this very picture 
to the fanciful head of Sir Kenelm and the fertile 
pencil of Vandyck, Lord Clarendon, in his auto- 
biography, alludes to the “ extraordinary beauty, 
and as extraordinary fame,” of Lady Venetia. 
By Sir Kenelm she had three sons,—Kenelm, 
John, and George. 

Walpole mentions a fine little picture or model, 
exquisitely finished, of this noble work.* It 
passed from the hands of Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Skinner, and thence to Sir Eliab Harvey; but 
who has it now I know not.t 

At Bothwell Castle, in Scotland, is a full- 
length portrait, in white satin, standing, of Lady 
Paulet, part of the Clarendon Collection ; a rose 
in her right hand, the left holding her dress; | 
“on the ‘right a curtain of very powerful red ; 
on the left a ground of one colour.’ ~ Waagen, 
whose words I have copied, calls it “a charming | 
picture, carefully executed in a clear silvery 
tone.” 


at Holyrood, I saw in 1859, a very fine full-length 
(in white satin and blue scarf, holding a lute ; 
the landscape bold and glowing) of Lady Isa- 
bella Rich, daughter of Henry Earl of Holland, 
married to Sir James Thynn, of Longleat. 
This is the lady made immortal in verse by the 
Muse of Waller. The neatly-turned poem “ Of 
my Lady Isabella playing on the Lute” is ad- 
dressed to her :— 


So unconcern’d herself, and we so much ! 
What art is this, that with so little pains 


Transports us thus, and o’er our spirits reigns?” — | 


To this I will add, what Waller's commentators 
do not tell us, that the poem “ Of a Tree cut in 
Paper,” and the poem that follows in all editions | 
of Waller’s works “To a Lady from whom he 
received the copy of a poem, entitled ‘Of a) 
Tree cut in Paper,’ which for many years had | 
been lost,” are both addressed to Vandyck’s | 
lovely sitter.§ 

In the dining-room at Chatsworth, is the 
Wharton and Houghton full-length, in white, of | 
Philadelphia Cary, daughter of Robert Cary, | 
Ear! of Monmouth, Queen Elizabeth’s “ Robin,” | 
and in Broxbourne Church (Herts.) is the follow. | 
ing epitaph :—“ Here lieth the Body of the Right 
Honourable Lady Philadelphia Cary, one of the 
Daughters of Henry Cary [Earl] of Dover, who | 
departed this Life the 30th day of March, Anno 
Domini, 1689.” || I suspect that I have in this | 
epitaph clearly identified the Chatsworth lady. | 

At the same place and in the same room is a_ 
full-length, in black, of Anne Cavendish Lady 
Rich. This lady died, 1638, at Lees, in Essex, | 
at the early age of twenty-seven, leaving an only 
son, married to the youngest daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell. Waller has a fine poem on his death, 
and his tomb at Felsted, in Essex, is inscribed 
with verses by Godolphin and prose by King 
Charles’s Bishop Ganden. The Wharton full- 
length is at Wimpole, Lord Hardwicke’s. 

A very charming three-quarter piece of Mrs. 


{ 
| 





* Walpole, ii., 202. 

+ Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Handbook to the Public Galleries,” 

228, 

t Waagen Dapglenent. 8vo, 1857, p. 463, 

§ Oldys’s “‘ Life of Raleigh.” Fol., 1736, p.liv. Oldys | 
has preserved four additional lines from memory, which | 
the next editor of Waller will do well to turn to. “ Among | 
Charles Cotton's poems, p. 436 (Walton's associate), is a 
poem to Lely, ‘On his Picture of Lady Isabella Thynn.” 

| Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,” ii,, 66. : 


| fine picture of a lovely woman.” In the mar- 
| riage register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, I found 


In the Marquis of Breadalbane’s apartments, 


| her father, after nineteen years’ confinement in 
** What moving sounds from such a careless touch ! i the Tower, died in 1652, in the King’s Bench 


j 





rietta Maria. Duplicate at the Grove, A 
repetition (I presume) was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1815.* 

At Hampton Court, is a fine three-quarter 
portrait of Mrs. Margaret Lemon, the mistress, it 
is said, of Sir Anthony. Another portrait of the 
same lady as “Judith with a Sword,” was sold 
at the Strawberry Hill sale for 75 guineas; Karl 
Spencer has a repetition of it at Althorp. 

A picture, called in the catalogue “ Vandyck’s 
Mistress, by himself,’ was sold in the six days’ 
sale (March 1741-2) of some of the effects of 
Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford; the price 
571. 15s.; the purchaser, Mr. Hanbury Williams. 

At Warwick Castle is Lady Brooke, seated 
in an arm-chair, in a black silk dress richly 
| adorned with jewels: at her side her young son, 
| in a red silk flowered dress ; at her feet a grey- 
|hound, This is the wife of Robert Lord Brooke, 
|“ fanatic Brooke,’ who lost his life at Lichfield. 





List informs us that he kept six servants, while 
| we learn from the register of St. Anne, in the 
Blackfriars of London, that Jasper Lanfranck, 
“a Dutchman,” and Martin Ashent, “Sir Anthony 
| Vandyck’s man,” were buried from his house in 
| the year 1638,* His country-house at Eltham, in 
Kent, is a tradition, and a tradition only. Sir 
Peter Lely had a country-house at Kew—Sir 
Godfrey Kneller at Whitton—and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at Richmond—Sir Anthony may have 
| had his country-house at Eltham. 

Vandyck died before King Charles raised his 
standard at Nottingham; before Cromwell, and 
Ireton, and Blake were distinguished characters. 
There were men of eminence, however, who 
might have sat to him whose features awaken a 
lively interest imperfectly preserved by the 
inferior pencils of Dobson and Walker. It would 
be difficult to contemplate a full-length of Hamp- 
den by Vandyck, without extraordinary delight, 
Hampden, Eliot, and Pym were men of great 
celebrity in London during Vandyck’s residence 
in Blackfriars, and yet there is no reason to 
believe that they ever sat to him. Another name 
of eminence deserves to be mentioned: Ben Jon- 
son might have sat to Vandyck, and on Vandyck’s 





In the drawing-room at Houghton hung the 
‘three-quarter portrait of Jane, daughter of Lord | 
/Wenman. “The hands,” says Walpole, “ in| 
which Vandyck excelled, are remarkably fine in | 
this picture.” Lady Wenman’s portrait is now | 
at St. Petersburg. This Jane Wenman was | 
the wife, I see reason to believe, of Arthur Good- | 
win. 
The Walpole full-length (in blue) of Margaret | 
Smith, wife of Thomas Cary, of the Bedcham- 
ber, brought, at the Strawberry Hill sale, 781. 15s. | 
Bought for Colonel Tynte. Walpole calls it “a | 


this entry: “ Thomas Cary and Margaret Smith 
weare maryed the 18 day July 1626 licens 
facult.” 

The last I have to name is Lord Lyttelton’s 
so-called portrait of Lady Vandyck herself, a poor 
picture of spurious parentage and name, 





When and where Vandyck was married no 
diligence, and it has not been idle or without 
pecuniary temptation,t has discovered. The lady 
was of noble birth, Mary Ruthven, daughter of 
Patrick Ruthven, fifth and last surviving son of 
John, first Earl of Gowrie, younger brother of 
the Ruthvens of the Gowrie conspiracy, by his 
wife Elizabeth Woodford, widow (1617) of 
Thomas, first Lord Gerrard, of Abbots Bromley, 
in Staffordshire. Her mother died in 1627, and 


Prison.t 

By his wife Vandyck had one child, Justina, 
born on the lst day of December, 1641, and | 
baptised on the very day her father died. She | 
married a Stepney, and the blood of the great 
painter may still flow in the veins of some one of 
that name. 

Four days after his daughter’s birth Vandyck | 
made his will, being, as he says, “ weak of| 
body, yet enjoying my senses and understand. | 
ing.” On Thursday, the 9th, his daughter was | 
christened in the church of St. Anne, Black- | 
friars, the church of the parish in which he | 
lived, and on Saturday, the 11th, Vandyck him- 
self was buried (according to his own directious 
in his will) “in the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
in London.” The spot selected was “ near the 
tomb of John of Gaunt,” as Nicasius Roussel, 
jeweller to the king, who lived in the Blackfriars, 
and was present at the painter’s burial, recorded 
in his pocket-book. 

No inscribed stone covered his grave, but his 
burial in the metropolitan cathedral of Great 
Britain has made St. Paul’s a kind of Painters’ 
Corner. His rivals in reputation, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence, lie where 
Sir Anthony Vandyck lies. 

** Vandyck is dead ; but what bold Muse shall dare 

(Though poets in that word with painters share) 
T’ express her sadness? Poesie must become 
An art like Painting here, an art that’s dumb.” 


Cowley, on the Death of Sir Anthony Vandyck, 
the famous Painter, 











The face of Sir Anthony is perpetuated by the 
masterly etching he has left of it. Of his 
manner of life nothing is known. An Alien 





* At Burleigh (Lord Exeter's) is a fine miniature of 
Mrs, Anne Kirk (the same person, I believe) by Hoskins. 
+ See several advertisements in ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
for the years 1862 and 1863, 
3 _ John Bruce in “The Archeologia,” vol, xxxiv., 
p. 203, 








canvas would have looked a noble companion 
and rival to the head of his old assistant and 
antagonist, Inigo Jones. A little reflection will 
suggest many like regrets,—Shakspeare might 
have sat to Vansomer, Milton to Lely, Burns to 
Raeburn, and Byron to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Of the prices he obtained, some account will 
be expected. He had 401. for a half-length, and 
601. for a whole-length. 

Of his system of mixing and using his colours, 
some very interesting notices have been lately 
brought to light by Mr. Hendrie, the learned 
editor of “ Theophilus.’””’ Mr. Hendrie discovered 
them in a MS. book of Sir Theodore de Mayerne’s, 
a famous physician in the reigns of James I, and 
Charles I. The first entry records a conversa- 
tion with the painter about the nature and quali- 
ties of oils :— 


** Sr Antony Van Deik, chevalier, peintre trés excellent 
Londres,’ 30 Xr 1632. N.B. Oil is the principal thing 
which painters should be choice in, endeavouring to have 
it enol entvamions fluid ; for otherwise, if it be too thick 
it alters all the finest colours, especially the blues, an 
whatever is made with them, as the greens. 

Linseed oil is the best of all the oils; it even surpasses 
nut-oil, which is more fat, and that of the poppy-seed, 
which becomes so, and easily thickens, 

Having suggested to him that those colours, blue and 
green, when applied with gum-water or isinglass in dis- 
temper, and then varnish are as as colours 
applied with oil, he told me he very ;often laid it in 
those colours in his pictures with gum-water, and when 
they were dry, passed his varnish over them ; but that the 
secret consists in making colours in distemper take and 
adhere to a priming in oil. This is accomplished cer- 
tainly and permanently, if the juice of onion or garlic be 
passed over the priming; the juice, when dry, receives 
and retains colours mixed with water, 

This conversation arose in consequence of his telling me 
that Signor Gentileschi, a Florentine painter of merit, 
has a very excellent green prepared from an herb, which 
he makes use of in his oil pictures, possibly in the mode 
above described,” 


The second is without date :— 


‘Treatment of yellow. He [Van Dyck] makes use of 
orpiment, which is, the finest yellow that is to be found; 
but it dries very slowly, cad, when mixed with other 
colours, it destroys them. In order to make it dry a little 
ground glass should be added toit. In making use of it, 
it should be applied by itself; the drapery (for which 
alone it is fit) having been prepared with other yellows. 
Upon these, when dry, the fights should be painted with 
orpiment ; your work will then be in the highest degree 
beautiful, 

He spoke to me of an exquisite white, compared with 
which the finest white lead appears grey, which, he says 
is known to M. Rubens. Also of a man who dissolve 
amber without carbonising it, so that the solution was 
pale yellow, transparent,” 


The third is dated 20th May, 1633 :— 


20th May, 1633, 4 Londres, The Fg yr or priming for 

ictures is of great consequence, Sir Antonio Van Deik 
cos made the experiment of priming with isinglass; but 
he told me that what is painted upon it cracks, and that 
this glue causes the colours to fade in a very few days, 
Thus it is good for nothing. 

Having given him some of my good [amber] varnish to 
work with the colours, by mixing it with them on the 
palette in the same mode as the varnish of Gentileschi is 
used, he told me that it thickened too much, and that the 
colours in poner oe became less flowing. Having 
replied that the addition of alittle spirit of turpentine, or 
other fluid ‘which evaporates, would remedy this, he 
answered, that it would not ; but that remains to be tried, 

He has tried the white of bismuth with oil, and says 
that the white bye oe from lead, the material commonly 
used, provided it be well washed, is much whiter than 





* Towe my knowledge of these entries in the registers 
of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, to the courtesy of an accom- 
plished friend and old fellow labourer among biographical 
records, Mr, John Payne Collier :— 

‘Jasper Lanfranck, a Dutchman, from Sir Anthony 

Vandikes, buried 14th February, 1638.” 
‘Martin Ashent, Sir Anthony Vandike’s man, buried 
12th March, 1638,” 
Lanfranck was Vandyck’s assistant and friend; Martin 


| Ashent was his valet or man-servant, 
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that of bismuth. The latter has not body enough, and is 
only good for the miniature-painter.” 


The varnish which he used has been preserved 
by Norgate,* the limner, with whom he lodged 
on his second visit to England. 


‘‘ Sir Nathaniel Bacon's varnish for oy! pictures. Allso 
it was the vernish of S* Anthony Vandike, which he used | 
when he did work over a face again the second time all | 
over, otherwise it will hardly dry. Take two parts of oyl | 
of turpentine, and one part of Venice turpentine; put it | 
in a pipkin and set it over the coles on a still fire, untill | 
it begin to buble up; or let them boyl very easily, and | 
stop it close with a wett woollen cloth untill it be cold, | 
Then keep it for your use; and when you will use it, lay | 
it by warm, and it will dry.” 





Vandyck is said to have used a peculiar kind | 
of drying oil, which he prepared in his own} 
house, and never kept by him more than a 
month, for after that time he found it lost many | 
of its virtues. It is further related of him that | 
he was curious in keeping all his colours dry, | 
except white, which he ground with nut-oil, and | 
kept under water. This, too, was the practice of | 
of Sir Peter Lely, who wrought in the same 
school, and arrived in England in the year in 
which Vandyck died. 

The task I undertook I have now concluded, 
and I quit a favourite subject in a lively hope 
that my labours will be of use in exciting others 
to enlarge our knowledge of Vandyck “in” and 
out of England. PErer CUNNINGHAM. 





THE WISE AND UNWISE USE OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


THERE is a very general impression, which 
appears to me not without foundation, that our 
modern system of building causes a great deal of 
money to be wasted which might be better em- 
ployed. We have adopted the outward resem- 
blance of the buildings of our ancestors in the 
Middle Ages with great advantage, but we have 
not yet revived their wise, and skilful, and eco- 
nomical modes of construction: we still follow | 
in this respect the traditions of the last century 
and of the Italian school, This wasteful expen- | 
diture as shown in various ways. The builders 
naturally encourage it, as making good for trade, 
and the architects too frequently act upon the 
same principle, and make it their business to 
lead their employers on to spend as much money | 
as they can, without seeming to do so, rather | 
than try to save their pockets, as it is abstractedly | 
their duty to do, but against their own interest. 
I am afraid that in the weakness of human 
nature, when abstract duty is put in one scale 
and the pocket in the other, the pocket is very 
apt to weigh the heaviest. One way in which | 
this waste is shown is in the carriage of building | 
materials from a distance without making sufli- 
cient inquiry beforehand how far the materials | 
found on the spot can be made available. I re- | 
member an instance when, by the architect’s | 
advice, Scotch granite was brought to build a | 
plain parapet and steps, which could have been | 
built of the stone of the country for a fourth | 





} 


t 


part of the cost, and the architect had his com- | 
mission on the price of the granite. Of course | 
his only motive was the benefit of posterity : 
the stone of the country would not last so long | 
as the Scotch granite. To judge by that which | 
it replaced it would have lasted about 300 years, | 
but that was not long enough for a conscientious 
architect, who looked to the interest of posterity 
only. Our ancestors would have used the stone | 
of the country, and trusted to their posterity to | 
renew it when it became necessary, 

In some districta the only material of the | 
country is chalk, and in chalk flints are gener- | 
ally abundant. In such districts our ancestors | 
built their churches of chalk, and faced them | 
with flint on the outside to keep out the wet. | 
We have hundreds of such churches built in the | 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries now remaining 
in use; and if they have not been wantonly in- 
jured by digging graves under the foundations, 
they are generally quite sound. But no modern 
builder or architect would condescend to build 
in such a vile, detestable manner: it is quite 
out of the question, it would be a disgrace to 
them. Wherever a crack has been caused in 
the old chalk walls by the undermining of them, 
it is quite impossible to repair them in the same 
manner as they were built, and strengthen the 
foundations with concrete, filling up the graves, 
and forming a surface drain, Oh, no! that is 
quite out of the question : it would be a disgrace 
to all the parties concerned. If a poor ignorant 
country parson venture to plead the fact that 


| 
| 
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his old church has stood for six or seven hun. | 


dred years, end that he and his people are | 
attached to it, Mr. Conceit,* the architect, and | 
Mr. Pocket, the builder, are astonished that an 
educated gentleman and a clergyman can be so | 
ignorant and so stupid. Can he not see what 
absolute rubbish the walls are,—that directly you | 
begin to pull them about they tumble down ? It | 
is quite impossible to let them alone. Of course | 
the whole church must be pulled down and a 
new one built in the newest fashion, of party- 
coloured bricks brought down from London by 
train. We must have something Venetian or 
Lombardic, and a dapper caricature of an old 
open timber roof, made of timber a few inches 
thick—of oak of course, because it will last twice 
as long as deal, and cost twice as much money 
—all for the good of trade. As for that old 
chalk vault, with which your chancel has been 
covered for six hundred years, and which you in 
your ignorance would have liked to have seen 
copied over your nave also, that is absolute rub- 
bish too: only get a ladder and examine the 
top of it, and see how roughly it is built: no 
modern builder could build such rubbish as that, 
and no modern architect would certify to his 
work, if he did. 

In other districts the material of the country 
is a hard, rough, coarse stone, very difficult to 
cut, but everlasting in its rough state. Our 
ancestors were content to build their walls of 
this rough stone, and plaster and paint the 
interior ; or, if they brought any freestone at all 
from a distance, it was only just sufficient for the 
corners and for the frames of the doors and 
windows. A modern builder and architect con- 
sider it absolutely necessary to have the whole 
faced with ashlar, brought from Bath or from 
Caen, at an enormous expense for carriage; and 
neither of them ever thinks of going to the 
quarries and examining the quality of the stone 
before he orders it, as our ancestors did. He 
does not know or care for the fact that there are 
two sets of quarries near Caen, on different sides 
of the town, and that the stone from these two 
quarries is of very different quality. The stone 
from La Maladererie quarries is sold to the 
inhabitants at a much lower price than that from 
the Haute Allemagne quarries, but large quanti- 
ties of the cheap and inferior stone have been 
sent to England during the last twenty years, 
and it is generally believed at Caen to have been 
charged at the same price as the best stone. A 
stone merchant who had large dealings with 
England, recently tried to play off this trick on 
the French Government, was detected, and is 
now in prison for it. This is another instance of 
the manner in which money is wasted in building 
materials, and the well-established reputation of 
Caen stone has been seriously injured at the 
same time. 

In other districts the material is gravel or 
shingle. No modern builder dreams of using 
such materials, but our ancestors bound these 
loose materials together with lime used quite 
fresh, and made an artificial concrete as hard 
and as durable as any natural rock. I have 
seen long stones like beams made of such arti- 
ficial concrete used over the openings of doors 
and windows in preference to soft stone, as being 
stronger. The pier of Dover is built of this sort 
of artificial concrete, made from the shingle on 
the sea-shore—exactly the same practice as our 
ancestors used in the twelfth century. But they 
were not acquainted with the principle of the ex- 
pansion and crystallization of lime which binds 
this mass together, and therefore did not always 
use their lime quite fresh ; consequently in such 
cases the lime had no strength in it and did not | 
bind. From this cause it occasionally happens | 
that when a hole is made in an old wall the | 
loose materials in the interior begin pouring out, | 
as if the whole wall was coming down together. | 
Probably the loose portion does not extend more | 
than a few feet, but that does not matter. Mr. | 
Conceit at once condemns the whole wall, and | 
wonders how such rubbish could ever have stood | 
so long, although perhaps a few feet farther on | 
in the same wall the workmen find it break all 
their tools, and are obliged to employ gunpowder 
to get rid of it. Walls built in this “ rubbishing” 
manner have often been allowed to stand for 





* Mr, Conceit is the successor in business to Mr, 
Compo, who was so well known to the profession and to 
the public some twenty or thirty years since, and was 80 
admirably described by the able author of ‘ St. Antholin’s. 
Of course, both of thera were the black sheep of the flock 
only, and were entirely discountenanced and disclaimed 
by the great bulk of the architectural profession, which 
contains as many honourable gentlemen as any other; 
but no profession or trade can be kept entirely free from 
black sheep.” 





centuries after every bit of ashlar has been 
stripped off, merely because it costs more to 
destroy them than the materials are worth, as in 
the ruins of Reading Abbey. 

In other districts the material of the country 
is clay, which can generally be burnt, either on 
the spot or near at hand, into brick, one of the 
best and most durable of building materials, but 
one which is very commonly rejected by Mr. 
Conceit and Mr. Pocket as not being sufficiently 
genteel; and they accordingly persuade their 
employer to buy stone a hundred miles off, solely 
because it will look so much more handsome. 
Of course, neither of them ever once thinks of 
the insignificant fact that one gets his profit in 
trade, and the other his commission on the value 
of the stone, including the cost of carriage. Our 
ancestors, also, did not always make their bricks 
im the same mould: on the contrary, they had a 
variety of moulds for different parts of the build- 
ings and different purposes. The jambs of their 
doors and windows, and their arches, were made 
of moulded brick. Some of the finest churches 
in Europe are built entirely of brick, with all the 
details of moulded brick ; and this practice was 
not confined to any one district or country. 
Such brick buildings remain in Flanders, in the 
south of France, in Italy, in the north of Ger- 
many, and in Denmark, as well as in the eastern 
counties of England, as at Colchester, and in 
Norfolk commonly. Let any one compare the 
moulded brick chimneys of the Tudor period, of 
which hundreds remain in many parts of Eng- 
land, with any modern chimneys, and then say 
whether the interested motives or the ignorant 
prejudices of Mr. Conceit and Mr. Pocket ought 
to be listened to. The moulded brick chimneys 
of our ancestors are an important ornamental 
feature in the houses, and often in the landscape 
also. Modern chimneys, of whatever material 
they may be built, are in general nothing but an 
abomination, and a disgrace to the age. Our 
builders and architects really seem to have tried 
hard which could produce the ngliest set of 
chimneys. Let any one walk down one side of 
Regent-street and look at the chimneys on the 
opposite side, and then compare them with the 
chimneys of the old manor-houses or farm- 
houses, and say whether such modern rubbish 
ought to be tolerated. Of course, the excuse 
here will be the cost; but it is a false excuse. 
Moulded brick is not an expensive material in a 
clay country. Clay may also be moulded by 
hand to any form that may be requ‘red, and then 
baked, and the form so given will be as lasting as 
stone. 

Some districts are even worse off for building 
materials than any I have mentioned, and still 
even there our ancestors contrived to erect 
buildings of the most wretched materials, that 
have stood for centuries, and look better, after 
all, than the modern Cockney gimcracks which 
are stuck up in their place, and which look 
exactly as if some house out of a street in 
London had by accident been transported into 
the country, and cries out loudly for its com. 
panions to support it on either side. I am 
thinking now of those districts where there is 
neither stone nor clay, and where the old walls 
are made literally of mud, or of earth beaten hard, 
with a little hay or straw, or a few rushes to 
bind them together, and the roof covered with 
thatch. This is the case in a large part of Devon- 
shire, where these mud-walls are called cob- 
walls, and in some parts of Wales, and other 
districts. These cob-walls are not without their 
advantages : they must be built thick, and one 
consequence of this is, that the house is warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer than its modern 
rival, with its brick walls 9 inches thick, and 
thin blue slate covering to the roof. But cob- 
walls also cost only half the money, and that 
is a fatal objection to Mr, Pocket and Mr. 
Conceit. 

Our fathers had substituted flat plaster ceilings 
for the chalk vaults or the ornamental wooden 
ceilings of the Middle Ages; therefore, as Mr. 
Conceit must always go from one extreme to 
another, we must now have the most ludicrous 
caricatures of open timber roofs executed in 
thin deal. This foolish mania is carried so far, 
that I have seen within the last year a very 
handsome panelled and well-moulded flat ceiling 
of oak, of the fifteenth century, removed, to 
make room for one of these modern caricatures, 
which have the additional evil of making our 
churches very cold in winter and hot in summer, 
A good deal “more might be said on the subject 
of building materials, but I fear I have already 
trespassed too much on your space. 

; A TRAVELLER. 
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SANITARY. 


Tunbridge Wells. — The report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the town commissioners 
to consider the question of water-supply, 
together with a report by Messrs. Nixon & 
Dennis, engineers, employed by the committee, 
to ascertain the means available for that pur- 
pose, has been printed. Three plans are sug- 
gested. “Plan No. 1 embraces a complete and 
total supply from the springs at Pembury, and 
entirely independent of the existing works. 
Total cost, 30,5001.; annual expenses of work- 
ing, &c., inclusive of interest on outlay, 2,6351. 
Plan No. 2 contemplates a supply partly from 
the springs at Pembury, and partly from existing 
works. Total cost, 22,8201.; add cost of pur- 
chasing existing works ; annual expenses of work- 
ing new and old works, and inclusive of interest of 
new works, 2,740]. Plan No. 3,—supply derived 
partly from Ashdown Forest by gravitation, and 
partly for highest service from existing works. 
Total cost, 38,5001.; add cost of purchasing 
existing works; annual expenses of working 
new and old works, inclusive of interest on 
outlay of new works, 2,775.” The adoption of 
plan No. 1 is recommended. “ The committee,” 
say Nixon & Dennis, “ would thus 
secure a complete and harmonious scheme in 
lien of one of patchwork, made up of old and 
new systems, very difficult to adjust, and ex- 
pensive to maintain.” 

Tranmere (¢ theshire.)— A report to the health 
committee of the Tranmere local board on 
the sewerage of the township and disposal 


Messrs. 


of the sewage, has been made by Mr. W. 
A. Richardson, the resident engineer and 


surveyor to the local board. In this report 
the surveyor submits a scheme of sewerage 
with reference to the physical characteristics 


of the township. The total cost of this 
scheme is estimated at 8,2131. The reporter 


says, with regard to the utilization of the sewage, 
that he cannot advise the construction of works 
for this purpose at present. “In conclusion,” 
continues the report, “ allow me to say, that con- 
siderable benefit has resulted from the construc- 
tion of the sewers and roads, drainage of houses, 
and flagging of footwalks and passages, in Tran- 
mere Park, Mill-street, &c., and south Tranmere; 
the death rate in the township having been 
reduced from 22°00 in the thousand, which it 
was for the year ending 3lst March, 1860, when 
the Local Government Act was adopted, to 19°50 
for the year ending 3lst March, 1863.” Higher 
Tranmere, however, is described in the report as 
being still in the most wretched state for want 
of sewerage, and Lower Tranmere is, apparently, 
not much better in that respect. 

ortsmouth.—Smallpox is just now very rife in 
Portsmouth and its suburbs, as it is in many other 
parts; and orders have been given from the 
Admiralty to defer the embarkation of troops 
and naval supernumeraries for China on board 
the screw troop-ship Adventure, and to send the 
ship out to the Quarantine anchorage at the 
Motherbank, to await further orders, as a case of 
smallpox has occurred on board. 

Kidderminster. — Smallpox, which has also 
been for about six months very fatal in this 
neighbourhood, particularly in the North Ward, 
is still continuing its ravages. For a long time 
the Horse-fair has been the centre of infection, 
but it has now extended to the country district, 
Broadwaters,&c. There is no doubt that defective 


| condition of the place was; and he closely in- 
| spected the whole village, accompanied by one 
|or two gentlemen interested in the cleanliness 
‘and well-being of the people. Soon after his 
| return to the metropolis, a copy of his report was 
| sent to the board of guardians for the parish of 
| Llangynider, which includes the principal por- 
‘tion of Beaufort ; and owing to the bad account 
of its sanitary condition given in that report, the 


} 

board at once ordered a public meeting of house- 

|holders and others to be called at Beaufort, to 

‘consider the best means to adopt for the general | 

|cleansing of the place. 

| dressed by about twenty speakers ; and from the 
general tone and feeling, all seemed to admit 
that the sanitary condition of Beaufort is exces- | 
sively bad, and all were anxious for its improve- | 


The meeting was ad- 





certainly under such stringent limitations as to 
be little more than nominally so—gives us plainly 
enough to see what may be made out of a very 
commonplace and ordinary-sized London house. 
One happy idea was that of not only extending 
the plan in the rear on the ground-floor, but also 
getting out a crypt with additional rooms below 
on the basement level. Now that it has once 
been done—the ice broken, the route pioneered— 
it strikes as strange that the same idea should 
not have presented itself to any one before ; even 
stranger still that it has not since been adopted 
and acted upon. If it was not always well regu- 
lated, Soane undoubtedly possessed an affluent 
imagination, which, as matters go, is no incon- 
siderable merit. 

Whether a lesson has ever been taken from it 


ment, but wished to have this effected without | by any one or not, the crypt, or rather the 


the introduction of a Board of Health, or even 
the assistance of the Brynmawr Board, <A com- 
mittee was appointed to inspect the neighbour- 
hood, and give evidence at a forthcoming meet- 
ing of officials. 


Workington (West Cumberland).—The trustees | 


of the town of Workington have instructed Mr. 
John Lawson, C.E., of London, to report to them 
as to the best mode and probable expense of 
sewering that town. 





SOANE. 


In his most interesting and also instructive 
autobiography, Charles Knight has recorded the 
action brought against him by Soane for the 
article in his (Knight’s) Quarterly, entitled 
“ Boeotian Architecture.” The article itself was 
of such an innocently slipslop character, and in 
its stolidity said so much more against the lovely 
temple at Tivoli, with its “ cabbage-leaved 
capitalled”’ columns, than against Soane himself, 
that, without any great exertion of philosophy, 
the latter might have overlooked, if he did not 
forgive, the insult, instead of showing himself so 
thin-skinned as to seek redress for the injury 
inflicted by the playful cat’s-paw of criticism by 
calling to his aid the awful talons of law, and 


thereby keeping alive what else had long ere | 
Unfor- | 


this been at the very bottom of Lethe. 
tunately, however, for him, Soane was no philo- 
sopher ; both as a man and an architect, he was 
a strange compound of contradictions. In the 
latter capacity he occasionally exhibited brilliant 
corruscations of true artistic feeling and genius, 
but far more frequently nothing better than 
utter tasteless insipidity. In more than one of 
his designs, and executed buildings also, there 


was a strangely discordant mixture of anti-| 


pathetical elements of composition, which, how- 


ever shaken up, united pretty much after the | 


fashion of oil and water when forcibly married 
together. The prodigally embellished and the 
parsimoniously plain might often be seen in 


juxtaposition, with far more of startling contra- | 


diction than well-calculated contrast. What is 
not least of all surprising is, that one who had 
so carefully studied the charming Tivoli ex- 


ample, with its bossy frieze, should have adopted | 


the directly opposite mode of decoration with 


mere sunken lines, thereby substituting baldness | 
Yet, if in Soane’s works there is 
much to offend, much is there also to charm,— | 


for boldness. 


moreover, to instruct; and criticism should be a 


creeepnepeenee =: 
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sanitary arrangements here are the support, if 
not the cause, of this loathsome malady. The in- | 
spector of nuisances reports, on the buildings 


notice, throws dust in those of other people. 


house where children were ill of the disease, and | balance would be found in his favour. In plan- 
the whole gutter-drainage emptied into a grate| ning he was unsurpassed: in contrivance he 
under the pump-trough, polluting the well; the| was unapproached. Manifold are the inventive 
tenants, too, had dunghills within two yards of| ideas that were first thrown out by him, and 
their doors. In another small and confined yard | which are not the less valuable because suscep- 
there was a pigstye, dung collected from the|tible of improvement: they ought also to 
roads, a privy with the floor a foot below the| be incentive to it. In fact, the study of con- 
yard, and ankle-deep with the drainage from the 


In a fair estimate of Soane, a good deal would | 
where the smallpox has raged ; that in one yard | have to be placed on the debtor side of the ac- | 
pigs were kept in a brewhouse adjoining the| count; but when it was cast up a very large | 
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dunghill and pigstye, and a range of stabling, 
privies, and slaughter-houses, all adjoining. The 
slaughter-houses in and around the Horse-fair 
neutralize all the advantages of a high and dry 
situation, and make its neighbourhood a regular 
nest for fever and contagious disorders; while 
Lark-hill, one of the most beautiful places in the 
town, has had no sewerage provided ; and, having 
become densely populated, the consequences 
may be conceived. 

Beaufort—A few weeks ago an official from 
London paid a visit to this neighbourhood, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what the sanitary 





trivance ought to be regarded as almost indis- 
pensable to an architect ; nevertheless, it is to be 
apprehended that at present no pains are taken 
to put pupils and beginners in the way of even 
so much as thinking about it. Style, it seems, 
is now all-sufficient—the very all-in-all, and a 
sufficient receipt in fall for all deficiencies,— 
humdrum, or even positively inconvenient, plan 
included. But these somewhat “ aside” remarks 
must not detain us. 

If nowhere else, Soane certainly showed great 
forte in contrivance in his own house, which, 
though considerably too small for its present 
purpose, as a museum open to the public—though 








general idea of it, is particularly worthy of the 
attention and consideration of an architectural 
visitor to the Museum, more especially as it 
may be varied almost endlessly. The foremost 
and most obvious variation from the present 
plan is that of forming a handsome flight of 
steps leading directly down to what, in the pre- 
sent house, is called the “ Monk’s Parlour,’ 
which, with respect to that or some room simi- 
larly situate, would be an improvement, by 


| giving greater architectural character and im- 


portance to the approach to it. The general 
idea once adopted, others which would else 
never occur to him would almost of sheer neces- 
sity force themselves upon any architect not 
wholly destitute of imaginative faculty; all of 
them variously modified according to circnum- 
stances. Much, for instance, might be made 
of a grotto-room—no inappropriate one in a 
souterrain—and that when lit up by gas might, 
with a stalactite vault, be made to show a 
blazing galaxy of iridescent gleams. Again,—but 
enough ; let me doff buskin fancies, and come to 
something more generally intelligible, referring 
also to Soane. Not a little less than unaccount- 
able is it that in his “ Public and Private Build- 
ings’’ he should have given no illustrations of 
his own house and museum, and that he should 
have suffered the above-named work to go forth 
to the public so vilely—even disgracefully—exe- 
cuted ; whereas, for the baygatelle of some ten 
thousand pounds or so,—and to him it would 
have been no more than a bagatelle,—he allowed 
what, at least, as regards the execution of the 
plates and its general getting up, ouhgt to have 
been a pracht-werk to show itself im form4 
pauperis, as if made only to sell. Poor Soane! 
he certainly proved himself to be an adept in 
the art of cheating one’s own self. 
An Art Lover. 





MILITARY IDEA OF THE STATUS OF AN 
ARCHITECT. 

On the hoarding of the new buildings of the 
Foreign Office is a huge placard, evidently issued 
by some of the officials of the War Office. It is 
no quiz or hidden joke, but a genuine official 
red-tape document. It commences by stating, 
that “a few young men of good character are 
wanted to serve in Her Majesty’s Royal En- 
gineers.” Then follows a list of trades, such as 
carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, wheelers, 
coopers, &c.; and the inquiring public are in- 


| Janus, looking in two opposite directions, not a | formed, that these young men, wanted to serve 
hireling advocate, who, besides shutting his own | 
eyes to what it does not suit his purpose to| 
| “ Men of other trades are required, only in limited 


her Majesty, “ should be able to read and write.” 
Then follows this further announcement :— 


numbers, such as clerks, draughtsman, photo- 
graphers, ARCHITECTS, printers, collar and harness 
makers, shoemakers, and tailors ;” and, for the 
further encouragement of those of the respective 
trades of an architect, collar-maker, &c., there 
will be “a bounty of 21. and a free kit.” We, the 
architects, collar-makers, &c., are then directed to 
apply to Sergeant R. Griffith, R.E., Blue Boar’s 
Head, King-street, Westminster; and the whole 
performance winds up, like the last bounce of an 
exhibition of fireworks, with “God save the 
Queen !” 

Here is encouragement to the rising young men 
of the architectural profession. Only a limited 
number is required, so “be in time!” Having 
passed the examination in mathematics, physics, 
languages, &c., would no doubt be accepted as a 
proof that they are “able to read and write ;” 
and then, think of the advantages of the fellow- 
ship with the collar-maker and the tailor, and, 
above all, the “bounty of 21. and a free kit.” 
What the architects’ “ kit” is to consist of we are 
not informed. We hope, however, there will be no 
mistake as to allotting their “ kits” among the 
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“ trades,’ or the tailor may get a T square and | M.P., Mr. Robert Bell, 


F.R.S.L., Mr. Austen | marquetry, buhl, mother-of-pearl, ivory, or be 


drawing-pen, while the architect may receive a| Henry Layard, M.P., M>. William Stirling, M.P., | partially covered with more valuable wood, or 


pair of shears and a goose. No bad premium,| Mr. J. Beresford Hope, Mr. Theodore Martin, 
by the way, this last would be for men who go; Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, Mr. Gambier Parry, Mr. 
in for those swindles facetiously called “com-|Tom Taylor; Mr. John Ruskin; and Mr. Alfred 


petitions.” 


There is no reason why Government should | committee of the above, having recently visited 
not advertise ‘by placard: in fact, I expect we | Stratford and ins 


apply to the gallant sergeant at the Blue Boar’s | site as uniting all the conditions required. “On 
Head. The “kit,” however, would differ accord- j the space thus cleared (they remark in their 


|Tennyson, D.C.L. (Poet Laureate). A sub 


have ornaments in the metals, in marbles, and 
enamels. Again, when the wood is intended to 
|be entirely covered, it can be decorated with 
i | chad 0 sorts of gilding, as in the coronation- 





chair at Westminster; or have paintings in cer- 


pected the various sites pro-|tain parts, as in the presses at Noyen and 


varnish, like the Japanese work. The lecturer 
then observed that, although it was impossible 


° . . Mi . | © . 
shall soon see other professions also invited to | posed, have unanimously chosen the Bridge-street | Bayeux ; or it can be painted and covered with 
| 


ing to the peculiar vocation of each. Thus, the | report), might be erected an elegant and effective 


for any one man to give the age a distinctive 


young surgeon would be tempted by a lancet- | loggia (in the Elizabethan style, with terra-cotta | architecture or a new and picturesque costume, 
case and a gallon of half-and-half; the young | ornamentation) of from 5¢ feet to 60 feet long, by | yet in his own house he could do completely as 


barrister by a crimson bag and order for the pit | 25 feet to 30 feet wide. 


in its rear there would | he liked, and if his rooms were furnished in bad 


at the Princess’s ; the young physician by a gross | be room for a new market house, which might be | taste the fault must rest with himself. A series 
of blue pills and a quart of black draught; the | made to harmonise in design with the memorial.” | of suggestions then followed for the decoration 
young curate by a dozen cambric handkerchiefs | Into the details of the design the sub-committee | and furnishing of rooms, great stress being 


and a bottle of eau-de-cologne ; the aspirant |do not consider it within their present province | laid upon the desirability of giving some sort of 


clerk of the Circumlocution Office, by a Bell’s| to enter. The prices named for admission to the | decoration to our flat white ceilings, and of sub- 
L’fe and a dozen real Manillas ; the diplomatist | dramatic entertainments seem to us too high. | stituting wall paintings for paperhangings. The 
by a stone or two of lead paper-weights and a/ Londoners, at any rate, will not be anxious to | practice of filling the windows with one immense 
gross of hanks of red tape; the debater by the | pay a guinea a piece to see the Haymarket com- | piece of plate-glass, thereby depriving the house 


last edition of Joe Miller; and so on. 


| pany or the Lyceum company do what they may | Of all scale on the outside, and giving the r 


om 


There is one thing I should like to know, and see the said company do on their own boards for | a cold appearance from the inside, was also re- 
that is, who can have penned this placard, where | a third of the money without the cost of going to probated; and several suggestions put forward 
he was caught, and what strange chance threw | Stratford. 
Coventry.—It is intended, says the local Herald, | furniture generally, moveable divans being re- 


him into the military service. He must be a 
curiosity. An employé of the Poor Law Board, 
inspector of spirit duties, mines, nuisances, &c., 


that the entertainment here shall be not only in 
keeping with the dignity of the event, but en- 


might plead that his peculiar avocations so took | tirely Shakspearian in its distinctive character. 
him from the world that he was sometimes at Tributary odes, composed by pocts who are 
fault as to its courtesies and usages; but we/ natives of or residents in Warwickshire or else- 
generally find military men are gentlemen. Can | where, and to whom two handsome and appro- 
any of your readers point out who it is, and} priately-designed Coventry watches will be 


satisfy the curiosity of, Q. 
The Corner. 


*,* The announcement is so outrageous that, 


but for the known character of our correspond- 
ent, we might be led to doubt the possibility o 
such a publication. It must have been dictated 
by either Impertinence or Ignorance,- and we 
invite the authorities at the War Office forthwith 
to inquire which, and to give some explanation 
of the affair for their own sakes. Coming on the 
heels of some recent events, concerning which 
the public in general and the architectural pro- 
fession in particular are not very well pleased, 
the Royal Engineers may find this joke of theirs, 
if joke it be, a more serious affair than they 
anticipate.—-Ep. 





SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION. 


Tue following further arrangements have been 
reported in connexion with the National Shak- 
speare Committee. The English residents in 
Paris, who have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee in aid of the London Monument Fund, 
with Mr. Blanchard Jerrold as honorary secretary, 
have arranged for a banquet on the 23rd, at 
which Lord Grey, Lord Cowley, and other dis- 
tinguished persons will be present. The working 
men of London propose, on the same day, to plant 
a sapling oak from Windsor forest, in one of the 
parks, to be henceforth known as the Shakspeare 
oak, and afterwards to have a monster gathering 
and musical festival at the Agricultural Hall, 
for which a specially interesting programme is 
being prepared. It is also announced that Car- 
dinal Wiseman has undertaken to deliver a 


lecture on Shakspeare in aid of the national | 


object, at St. James’s, or some other large hall 
in London, in the month of June or July next. 

The Lord Mayor has convened a meeting of 
influential persons connected with the city, to be 
held at the Mansion House, on Monday, April 11, 
at 2 o’clock. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—The contractors for the 
erection of the Great Pavilion (Messrs. Branson 
& Murray, of Birmingham), having completed 
their work in the interior, the artisans who had 
been employed upon the building were enter- 
tained therein at dinner, and about 120 workmen 
partook of the hospitality of the committee. The 
building has now passed into the hands of the 
decorator (Mr. Brothers, of Leamington), under 
whom the pavilion will, it is expected, be finally 
completed by the middle of April. The local 
committee, having determined to place the 
responsibility of selecting a site for the monu- 


awarded for their pains, will be recited by a 


competent professional reader. One or two of 


the most eminent vocalists of the day have been 
engaged to sing Shakspearian ballads, and the 
music of Mendelssohn, Locke, and other com- 
posers, will be rendered by one of our best and 
most popular military bands. A few selections 
from the plays of Shakspeare will also be intro- 
duced. The music-hall will be appropriately 
adorned on the occasion with busts of Shakspeare 
and other great poets, while the pillars will bear 
illuminated scrolls, containing the titles of the 
whole of Shakspeare’s plays, and combining with 
banners and evergreens to form an effective 
display. The mayor will preside on the occasion, 
| and the entertainment will be given under the 
| patronage of the nobility and gentry of the city 
| and district. 
Shakspeare’s Will.—The will, which consists 
| of three sheets of brief paper, has, by the direc- 
| 





tion of the judge of the Court of Probate, been 
carefully cleaned, and each sheet placed in a 
polished oak frame, between sheets of plate glass. 
| The frames are made air-tight, and on the top of 
each is a brass plate engraved, “ Shakspere’s 
Will, 25th March, 1616 :” each frame is fastened 
with one of Chubb’s patent locks. The will thus 
| will not be handled when shown to the public, 
which will very much add to its preservation. 
|The three frames fit into an oaken box. The 
judge has sanctioned the taking of photographs 
of it, in the presence of one of the record keepers 
|of the court. This permission was refused by 


the late Sir Cresswell Cresswel!. 








“FINE ARTS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.” 
CANTOR LECTURES : SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Ix the sixth lecture, relating to furniture, Mr. 
Burges said, that under this very comprehensive 
title he would not confine himself to what is 
generally understood by furniture, but would 
enlarge upon the general decorations of the in- 
terior of our domestic buildings. He first of all 
| called attention to the way in which this matter 

yas arranged in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
| centuries, showing from the extracts of the pub- 
|lic records, published in “Parker’s Domestic 
| Architecture,” how the ceilings were boarded 
|and painted, and how the walls afforded endless 
| Subjects for the invention of the artist, while 
| the better sort of furniture was also historiated 


|with colour and gold. Some extracts, from 


Guillabert de Metz, and Vasari, were brought 
| forward to show what were the domestic arrange- 
iments of the fifteenth century in France and 
| Italy, the first extract being the description of a 
| citizen’s home in Paris in 1409, and the latter 


mental memorial to Shakspeare in the hands of | containing a long account of the works of Dello 


men of recognised artistic taste and judg- 
ment, recently transferred their powers to a 
committee, consisting of the following gentle- 
men:—The Earl of Carlisle, K.G.; the Earl 
Somers, F.R.G.S., Sir Robert Charles Buxton, 


| Delli, who was especially famous for his paint- | 


ings on furniture. The next portion of the sub- 
ject treated of the various modes ia which articles 


‘of furniture could be ornamented. Thus, if the| 


lwood be made to show, it can be inlaid with 


respecting the treatment of the floors, and of the 


commended instead of the multiplicity of sofas 
and chairs. A few words on ecclesiastical deco- 
ration concluded the lecture, attention being 
especially called to the beautiful stalls at 
Amiens, and more particularly to the treatmen 
of the moulding and carving. There were some 
specimens of furniture exhibited by prominent 
decorators and upholsterers. 

The last lecture (delivered on the 21st ult.), 
treated of the Weaver’s Art. 

Mr. Burges began by stating how different 
costumes required different treatment in the 
designs of the fabrics which composed them ; and 
after giving a short account of the principal 
features of the costume in the Middle Ages, he 
showed how, in spite of the perishable nature of 
all fabrics, we had sufficient materials for the 
history and for the illustration of those of the 
Middle Ages, thanks to the mass of documentary 
evidence and to the custom of burying distin 
guished persons in their official robes, and of 
wrapping up reliques in precious stuffs. It ap- 
peared that in the first instance the production 
yas monopolised by Byzantine and the Eastern 
nations. It then extended to Sicily and Venice, 
to Italy and the rest of Europe, thus accounting 
for the prevalence of entire inscriptions on 
earlier specimens, and for the imitation of them 
much later. The gradual increase of the diaper 
or pattern was another curious peculiarity, the 
stuff composing the robe of the Emperor 
Henry VI., preserved in the duomo at Palermo, 
| exactly resembling the Indian kincob. Allusion 
was made to the very excellent series of specimens 
of ancient stuffs at South Kensington, where the 
increase of the patterns was distinctly shown 
from the somewhat large diapers of the four- 
teenth century down to the great pine patterns of 
the latter end of the fifteenth century, resplendent 
with gold thread and crimson velvet. The lec- 
turer next touched upon the Indian productions, 
of which some choice specimens had been lent 
by Dr. Forbes Watson, from the Indian museum. 
Attention was particularly directed to the bean- 
tiful kincobs, the Delhi embroidery, and the 
exquisite combinations of colour in the Cash- 
mere shawls, as well as to the work about to be 
produced by Dr. Watson at the Government ex- 
pense, which would contain specimens of a great 
quantity of Indian fabrics, each copy consisting 
of no less than twenty volumes. The Persian 
and Turkish carpets formed the next part of the 
subject, and were commended for their colours 
as well as for the excellence of the materials ; 
and a reproduction of a Medizval carpet by Mr. 
Fisher, from a pattern of Van Eyk’s, was favour- 
ably noticed, as giving us a great addition to 
| the floor coverings of our apartments. With 
| regard to our modern productions, regret was 
expressed that from the nature of our present 
| costume there should be no better scope for the 
| colours in the fabrics made for our dresses, but 
iat the same time it was remarked that there 
| were stuffs devoted to other uses, which offered 
'an almost unlimited field, such as damasks, 
| chintzes, brocades, stuff for the table, as napkins ; 
| and for the beds, as counterpanes ; coverings for 
|chairs and other furniture, to say nothing of 
carpets and rugs. Mr. Crace was fortunate 
|enough to secure the services of the late Mr. 
|W. Pugin, and some of the fabrics made from 
his designs, more especially what was called the 
| tapestry, left very little to be desired; the only 
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fault that could be noticed being the animal on 


the chintzes, which had been conventionalized 
after the fashion of the fifteenth century, instead 
of that of a purer period of art. The lecturer 
concluded his task with a few remarks concern- 
ing our future progress in art. According to 
him, the development will probably arise from 
our domestic architecture, political circumstances 
rendering it doubtful whether either public or 
ecclesiastical architecture will again exercise 80 
much influence as they have done in other periods 
of the world’s history. The great helps to im- 
provement were then enumerated. 1. The 
better education of the designer by a more ex- 
tended teaching of the figure. 2. Of the public 
at large, by bringing art collections, if not to 
their doors, at all events within their daily 
walks. 3. A wiser system of expenditure with 
regard to our public monuments. 4. A greater 
encouragement of the fine arts of painting and 
sculpture in our ecclesiastical buildings ; and, 5. 
The abolition of the law of leasehold. 








THE BRADFIELD, BRADFORD, AND 
OTHER RESERVOIRS. 


Bradfield.—As to the liability of the Water 
Company, the Sheffield Independent says :—‘ The 
committee of sufferers by the late flood have 
obtained the opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns, Q.C., 
and of Mr. Brown, of the common law bar. 
Their opinion is to the effect that the company 
are liable to make compensation to every person, 
without distinction of class, who has sustained 
any legal damage or injury by the flood. The 
learned counsel also think it is clear that sec. 68 





of the Act of 1853 imposes this liability on the 
company without proof of negligence on their 
part, and though there should have been no | 
negligence. They are also of opinion that the 
sufferers can only take the property of the com- 
pany in satisfaction so far as it will go.” It is 
but justice to the company to state, in this con- | 
nexion, that the directors are said to have had 
seven tenders, two of which were below the | 
engineer’s estimate, and that, instead of taking 
one of these they made the contract with a 
firm who asked 9001. more than Mr. Leather’s | 
estimate. The original contract was 27,4691. ; | 
and when it was found that an ancient landslip | 


is no by-wash,” so that “if the reservoir at Doe 
Park were to burst or require to be suddenly 
emptied, the water must flow into Hewenden 
reservoir (which has only a small by-wash, 
scarcely sufficient for its own overflow), and 
would undoubtedly burst that also, and in half 
an hour hundreds of people would be drowned.” 

Rivington.—At a special meeting of the Liver- 
pool Water Committee, to consider the condition 
of the reservoirs at Rivington and in the town, 
Mr. Duncan, the engineer of the waterworks, 
submitted tu the meeting a long report, showing 
that all the local reservoirs are substantial well- 
tried structures, and that, with the exercise of 
ordinary precautions, the inhabitants will be 
preserved from an inundation like that caused 
by the yielding of the Bradfield embankment. 

Dublin.—The Sheffield catastrophe has excited 
some alarm in Dublin. Sir John Gray, however, 
has assured the corporation that there was no 
danger of anything of the kind, for even should 
the embankment of the great reservoir at Round- 
wood give way, the water would flow down the 
Devil’s Glen, and could not reach Dublin. They 
would be able, at any time they pleased, to let 
off 66,000,000 gallons by opening the sluices at 
the bottom of their works. Mr. Rawlinson, as 
consulting engineer of the corporation, had 
written a letter from Sheffield to Sir John Gray, 
stating that the embankments of the Dublin 
works have nothing in common with the Sheffield 
failure ; that they are “ sound in stratification, in 
material, in design, and in execution.” 








ROCHDALE PARISH CHURCH. 


Tue further enlargement and restoration of 
this church, dedicated to St. Chad, after having 
remained dormant for a long period, is now about 


| to be resumed ; and the completion of this, one 
| of the few old churches remaining in the mant- 
| facturing districts éf Lancashire, it is to be 


hoped, will be carried out and finished in a 
manner worthy of this rich and populous dis- 
trict. The church has already been partially 
restored, and a new aisle added on the north side 
of the chancel. The nave roof is new. The 
present unsightly and incongruous effect of the 
church, which has been only partially reseated, 
will speedily disappear ; and, instead of ascend- 


The chief engineer’s report of progress on the 
main line of the East Indian railway, N. W. 
Provinces, states, that during the last half-year 
a farther length of 564 miles from the Kurrum- 
nassa River to Benares was opened for public 
traffic on the 22nd December, thus completing a 
continuous line of railway communication of 539 
miles between Howrah on the Hooghly, opposite 
to Calcutta, and Rajghat on the Ganges, opposite 
to the city of Benares. A total length of 336 
miles was thus open for traffic on the North- 
Western Provinces Section at the end of this 
half-year—viz.,‘from the Kurrumnassa to Benares, 
66} miles, and from Allahabad to Agra, 280 
miles. 

On the subject of average cost of lines in 
India and England, it is stated by the Engineers’ 
Journal that on the Bombay and Baroda line the 
average cost was 11,0001. per mile, while the 
average cost of all railways in the United King- 
dom according to the Board of Trade returns for 
1860, was 33,3681. per mile. The land in India 
however, has been supplied by the Government, 
and Parliamentary costs are nil. The number of 
passengers per mile of railway in 1857-8 was 
— in Bombay *han in Great Britain and 
Ireland: in the former it was 192,974. and in 
the latter 189,611. The total number of pas- 
sengers by railways in India in 1859 was 
2,822,382, of whom 93 per cent. were third-class 
passengers. In Great Britain and Ireland the 
receipts amounted to 1,112/. per mile for pas- 
sengers, and 1,4581. per mile for goods. On the 
Great India Peninsula Railway they were only 
4581. per mile for passengers, and 4641. for goods. 
Considering that the ordinary rate of travelling 
in India previous to the opening of railways 
was only about 10 miles a day, the change must 
be very great, even although the rate of speed by 
railway in India is as yet considerably slower 
than in this country, An average mixed pas- 
senger and goods train however, on the Baroda 
Railway, has 72 carriages and trucks, and will 
convey, at the rate of 20 miles an hour, a gross 
load of 720 tons. 

An engraving of the new two-storied third-class 





carriage in use upon the Bombay, Baroda, and 
| Central Indian Railway, appears in the [Uus- 
| trated News. It was first tried in the early part 
of the year 1862, and has been found to be most 
| popular with the natives, as well as economical 
|for the company. These carriages are con- 


rendered it needful to change the site originally | ™& to the original level of the church, to that! structed each to carry 120 passengers,—viz., 
proposed for the embankment, that added 1,000. | part which has been partially done by a step/79 in the lower story, and 50 in the upper; 


more to the contract. More than 6,0001. has | 
already been paid for extras, and they are going 
on still. They seem, therefore, to have been 
anxious to secure a thoroughly good and durable 
piece of work; and so far as regards loss of 
property, the disaster falls with its most serious 
weight upon them. In a letter to the local 
Independent, signed “ G. W. Hawksley,” syphon 
pipes are recommended for drawing the water 
away from such reservoirs as that under notice, 








the water to be thus tapped over the embank- 
ment, instead of piercing the banks and drawing 
the water by outlet pipes laid through the bottom | 
of the embankment, to the settlement of which | 
from this cause Mr. Hawksley thinks the catas- | 
trophe may probably be ascribed. The relief 
fund last week had reached to upwards of 
30,0001. A waggon-load of bales of clothing and 
other necessaries has also been sent to Sheffield. 
The police list of killed and missing amounts to 
276. A letter has been received by the Water 
Company from Sir George Grey, enclosing a copy 
of a report from Mr. Rawlinson on the late 
inundation, and reminding the company of their 
serious responsibility in reference to the Agden 
reservoir, which is in course of construction, and 
which Mr. Rawlinson strongly condemns. The 
chairman of the company has since written to 
Sir George Grey, to say that the Agden works 
have been stopped. 

Bradford.—The condition of the Doe Park and 
Silsden reservoirs, to which Mr. Ferrand lately 
called attention in the House of Commons, has 
been debated in the Bradford town council. 
Silsden reservoir was said to be in a perfect state 
of repair. As to the Doe Park embankments, 
there were, admittedly, some defects in them, 
but steps had been taken to make them secure. 
A member said Mr. Ferrand had an interest in 
preventing the corporation getting a certificate 
for the safety of the Doe Park reservoir. Letters 
in the local Observer, however, state that Mr. 
Ferrand only gave expression to the feeling of 
the inhabitants of the valley, and that “the 
embankment has been leaky ever since it was 
made, and has been patched up in five or six 











different places ; and, to add to the danger, there 


12 inches high. The whole floor will now be uni+ 
form, A new aisle will also be added, affording 
a large increase of accommodation. The entire 
seating of the area of the church will be com- 
pleted ; the tower opened out, cleaned, and made 
toform the principal entrance ; and the stonework 
is to be cleaned, restored, and made good. The 
new font, given some years ago, will be restored 
to its “ canonical” place, and the interior entirely 
fitted and finished; and those who know the 
present distressing appearance of the church 
must rejoice over the prospect of its entire re- 
storation. ‘The works will be continued under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
F.S.A.; and, should the funds permit, the other 
aisle, with the porch, will be rebuilt. 

The restoration of the chancel, undertaken at 
the sole expense of the vicar, Dr. Molesworth, 
under Mr. Clarke’s directions, will comprise a 
new roof; raising the floor to the proper level, 
with the retiling; a complete restoration of the 
interesting old stalls which remain ; the restora- 
tion of the old screen and parcloses; with the 
entire repair of the fabric. 

The position of the church renders it a conspi- 
cuous object from the valley of the Ribble, flowing 
below, on the banks of which the older of 
the town is built ; and when the church is finished 
it will crown the hill in an imposing manner. 








RAILWAY PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


From the Engineers’ Journal of Calcutta for 
lst February, we glean the following particu- 
lars on this subject :— 

On the Ist of January, the East Indian railway 
was opened to the public as far as Mirzapore, an 
extension of 394 miles. The extension commences 
at Mogul Serai, which is the junction of the 
Benares Branch with the main line, and six miles 
from the bank of the Ganges at Rajghit. 
Messrs. Hunt & Emsley were the contractors 
who constructed the earthwork and bridges on 
the Mirzapore part of the line from Mogul Serai: 
the stations and gate-houses are being put up by 
the company’s engineers. 


whilst the ordinary carriages only carry 70 per- 
sons each. More than 95 per cent. of the tra- 
vellers are third-class. yo-storied railway 
carriages with us are impracticable ; unless, in- 
deed, on lines of railway without either bridges 
or tunnels. 








GREAT CENTRAL ARGENTINE RAILROAD, 
BETWEEN ROSARIO AND CORDOVA. 


Tue vast valley of Buenos Ayres, or Laplata, 
situate between the Brazils and the Andes, 
embraces a breadth of several hundred leagues, 
and penetrates westward to Upper Peru, or 
Bolivia, while its numerous streams water the 
plains or become vehicles of commerce, develop- 
ing the riches of the soil, while its healthful 
climate invites the population of Europe, which 
is rolling in and spreading itself over these 
prairie lands. 

The railroad named above has received the 
protection of the Argentine Government, and of 
the legislatures of the provinces through which 
it will pass, and a concession has been granted 
to Mr. Wheelwright, of a most liberal character. 
The road commences 250 miles above Buenos 
Ayres, at the flourishing town of Rosario, on the 
right bank of the Laplata, a navigable river for 
ships of large burthen. The road pursues its way 
over a plain for 250 miles until it reaches the 
city of Cordova, the most central and commercial 
city of the Pampas. Mines of gold, silver, and 
copper are said to abound throughout this 


on. 
Phe present undertaking, however, appears to 
be but the nucleus of a scheme to connect the 
two oceans by means of railroads, either by 
crossing the Andes, and descending to the Pacific 
through the valley of OCopiapo to the port of 
Caldera, in Chili, which has been surveyed and 
found practicable, or by availing of any other 
mountain pass that affords still greater facilities. 
The next object contemplated is to extend the 
railroad from Cordova through the northern 
provinces of the Argentine Confederation to 





Upper Peru, and thus restore to Buenos Ayres 
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that commercial market which she supplied for- 
merly by means of carts,—a journey of three or 
four months, but which a railway will reduce to 
three or four days, and probably less. 

Another branch of this line will be from a 
station called Villa Nueva, 160 miles from 
Rosario, south-west through the provinces of 
San Luis, Mendoza, and San Juan, and uniting 
at Mendoza with the high road to Santiago. 

The population of the provinces which will 
depend upon the Central Argentine Railroad for 
the conveyance of their foreign supplies and 
their products to a market, is about 800,000; and 
with all the obstacles with which they have to 
contend at present, there is a very considerable 
traffic between Cordova and Rosario, at which 
latter place may frequently be seen 1,000 or 1,200 
carts, drawn by six oxen, and each carrying 
from two and a half to three tons of merchandise, 
performing the distance in a month or forty days. 
The facilities of a railroad will reduce it to about 
twelve hours; and as to passengers, it is esti- 
mated that the greater part of the inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres and all the Riverini population, 


will avail themselves of this road, while the same | front of the building, which extends northward 


thing will take place with the long isolated 
populations of the interior. 

It seems to us an enterprise of great promise, 
first, from its low cost of 6,4001. per mile, and a | 
guarantee of seven per cent. from the date of | 
deposits and payments; and next, from the 
bonuses to be derived from the sale of lands. 
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f P | 
| can be estimated, 202 persons, the houses con- | 


| taining from three to ten rooms each; and 76 
| houses in Kensington for their Notting-hill and 

Brompton Extension, displacing 500 persons; 
| but the promoters state that no inconvenience is 
| apprehended to arise, as most of the houses taken 
will be rebuilt when the works are completed. 
The Great Eastern for their metropolitan station 


in stone-work; banded and cut slating, with 
ornamental ridging, finishing the exterior. 

The front generally is executed in white Suf- 
folk bricks and Portland stone dressings, with 
slabs of polished marbles of differing and con- 
trasted colours let into the friezes of the different 
cornices, the pilasters being deeply moulded. 
The carving was executed by Mr. Nettle. The 
spandrels over third-floor windows have bas- 





and railways, propose to purchase and pul! down 
111 houses in St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; 60 in 
Christ Church, Spa-fields; and 186 in Bethnal- 
green; thereby displacing 1,071 persons ; and a 
further number of 80 houses in Bethnal-green, 
displacing 240 persons, under their Junctions 
Bill; but although compulsory power is sought 
to take all these houses, the company state that 
probably not more than a fourth will be taken in 
the first case, and not more than 14 ia the 
second. 

The Strand.—A number of houses in Holy- 
| well-street, Strand, the sites of which are 
| required by the Strand Hotel Company, have 
| been levelled with the ground, and preparations 
} are commenced for the erection of the south 





to Wych-street, and westward to the old entrance 
of Lyon’s-inn, Newcastle-street. The reraoval 
of the buildings on the south side of Holywell- 
street is in contemplation. 

London Bridge Station.—The works in con- 
nexion with the enlargement of the Brighton 
Company’s station at London Bridge are rapidly 
progressing. A great space of ground has been 
cleared for this purpose, and a further large| 
block of houses in St. Thomas-street East and 
the Broadway, are now being lotted out for sale | 
and demolition. 








Ar the meeting on March 23rd, Mr. T. J. 
Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair, Mr. Baigent 
forwarded an account of the discovery of 
human remains in excavations near the rail- 
way at Winchester, They consisted of varions 
skeletons, the bodies of which appear to have 
been buried without coffins, A drawing of 
one of the skulls was sent, and pronounced 
by the chairman and Mr. Cuming to be a good 
example of the Saxon type. The chairman laid 


before the meeting the greater portions of the 


wn ate |p Sto 
radius and ulna of the left forearm of a Roman number will actually be taken, and that no pro-| Ment, and singing the 


lady, which some years since had been obtained | 
from the same locality, At the wrist was a 

bronze armilla, which, as the flesh decomposed, 

fell on to the bones, to which it had imparted a | 
deep green colour, from the oxydation of the | 
copper belonging to the brenze. Mr. T. Wright | 
stated that he had met with a silver ring on the | 
finger of a Saxon lady when engaged on the 

interments at Osengall, in Kent. Lord Beston | 
exhibited an alto-elievo of gypseous alabaster, 
a portion of the predella of an altar-piece. It 
presents an allegory of Life and Death, has 
been gilt and coloured, and is ef French execu- | 
tion. Mr. Cuming produced a figure of similar 
material and execution, ing Asia, and 
which had belonged to a net timstentive of the four 
quarters of the globe. Mr. Caming read a paper 
on grotesque representations of animals, and 

produced a great variety of illustrations obtained | 
from abbeys, churches, and public buildings ; 

and Mr. Clarence Hopper read a paper on two 

passages in the life of Bago de Clare, whose | 
“Itinerary” had been published by the Rev. C. 

H. Hartshorne in the Jowrnal. 














REMOVAL OF HOUSES IN LONDON. 


Holborn-valley Improvement.—The number of | 
houses proposed to be taken and pulled down for | 
the purposes of this improvement amounts to 
154, containing from four to twelve and two to 
ten rooms each, situate in Shoe-lane, Plum-tree- 
court, and other courts adjacent in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, on the one side, and in 
Great Saffron-hill, Field-lane, Cock-court, Green 
Dragon-court, Fox and Knot-court, Hosier-lane, 
Turn-again-lane, and other localities in the parish 
of St. Sepulchre. The total number of persons 
to be displaced by the demolition of these locali- 
ties, as far as can be estimated, is 2,216, but 
provision is proposed to be made by the Corpora- 
tion of London to remedy the inconvenience 
likely to arise from such displacement by build- 
ing in some suitable spot in the neighbourhood 
model lodging-houses. 

Metropolitan Railway.—By the returns made 
in pursuance of an order by the House of 
Lords, it appears that the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company will require 103 houses in the 
neighbourhood for their proposed extension to 
Trinity-square, Tower-hill, displacing, as far as | 





The East London Railway (Thames Tunnel 


;of the late 
‘about 1,000/. 


reliefs, and the keystones to arches raised foliage 
in terra-cotta, The ground-floor front has stone 
pilasters at each end, with Aberdeen polished 
granite slabs incised and let into them, the 
trusses and carvings atthe end being emblematical 
of the appointment held by the firm as purveyors 
to the Prince of Wales. The whole of the sashes 
and frames above the ground-floor are mullioned 
in mahogany, and glazed with plate-glass. 

The interior is lit by star pendants of gas 
throughout, provision being made for ventilation 
in the sky-lights and ornamental spandrels of 
the shop-front, 

The works have been carried out by Messrs. 
Browne & Robinson, of Finsbury, under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Chatfield Clarke, archi- 
tect; the original contract for them being 
3,0861., exclusive of the various fittings and some 
decorative features, 





MEMORIAL WINDOW OF THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 
NEWARK CHURCH, NOTTS. 

A STAINED glass east window has just been 
placed in the above ehurch, to the memory 
Prince Consort, at a cost of 
It is not intended to open it to 


Line).—The total number of houses proposed to | View until Easter Sunday. The stone-work is 
be purchased and pulled down for this proposed | of the fifteenth century, and consists of fourteen 


line amounts to 970, displacing, as far as can be | transome lights with tracery. 


The subjects 


estimated, 6,713 persons. The property consists | Chosen have been, for the upper tier of lights, 
principally of small dwelling-houses, dilapidated | the Ascension of our Lord into Heaven. In the 
larger ones, and let-off tenements in obscure centre light is seem the figure of the Saviour 


courts and confined localities out east. 
stated that although power is sought from Par- 


} 


It is | Tobed in white garments, surrounded by an im- 
mediate circle of flaming seraphim; beyond 


liament to take the whole of these houses as which extends through the side lights, a rejoicing 
being within the limits of deviation, yet it is not | Choir of angels, who are represented on a ruby 


robable that more than a comparatively sraall | ground, each angel playing some musical instru- 


glories of God. This 


vision is made for the displacement as no incon- | portion of the subject is inclosed by a semi- 


venience is anticipated. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
66, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN. 


| circular band ef elouds, which marks the dis- 
tinction between heaven, into which Our Lord 
is ascending, and earth, from which the Apostles 
anxiously watch their Master’s ascent. 
centre light is St. Peter with his keys, and next 
to him St. John, the ether Apostles ranging 
through the side lights. In the lower tier of 


In the 


THE building of which we here give an illius- lighta, the suhj aul een the principal 


side of Bishopsgate-street Within, and partly on 


, tration has been recently erected on the western | | in Gut tantie ti ia dip auire lights 
is represented Our Saviour on the Cross, with 


the site of an old and interesting groined under- adori , . . , 

: * eae ng angels on either side. At the foot of 
croft, which was first brought into notiee by the/ 1. cross kneels Mary Magdalene, and the city 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, and was considered by him pen Seams Nese“ in the dist Sadi ane 
7 date from the fourteenth century. it aS! side of the cross stand the devout women, the 
found im good preservation, and the foundations/p: + a Mery Galome, and Mary Cleophas ; 
around, mostly of chalk, presented the greatest | . 4° on the other side St. John the Apostle, and 





obstacles to removal. 


the Centurion. 


In the outer dexter lights are, 


The premises destroyed were very old and| i. 14, upper part, the Adoration of the Magi; 


quaint in character, with their projecting floors, ott ts tn the A Seog 


In the 


their low stories, wainscoted within, lath und ee . 

; x - . : . outer sinister lights are, in the lower part, the 
ed merge we rag ye enna — oe visit of the holy women to the sepulchre, ee 
The business now carried on is known to have aay Hagen. =e . ae a aaa 
existed in 1783, and probably before that time; tangere,” the i on at Ge Cat other his 


but it was found necessary to re-erect the pre- “on ion to Mary Magdalene. 


The whole of 


mises with # epecial reference to ny yg the window is executed in the style of the 
commodation required by Messrs. Fitch & Son,/ cesonth century, with profusion of diaper, and 


and sacrifice had to be made to meet this point. 


elaborate framework of the medallions. The 


» fr »j is /™ reet } 9 ot } 3 
The frontage in Bishopsgate-street is 28 aa ~ work has been executed by Messrs. Hardman & 
width, the extreme depth of the premises 70 fvet, Co., of London and Birmingham. 


and the height, to the ridge of the new building 
from the pavement, about 60 feet. 

The ground and basement floors are arranged 
throughout for the purposes of business, with 
counting-houses, vaults, lavatories, and every 
convenience, the shop being lined from floor to 
ceiling with Minton’s tiling, with pilasters in 





MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF H.R.H. 


THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, WHIP- 
PINGHAM CHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tue monument of which our present number 


the flat in subdued colour, and a frieze and affords an illustration has been erected in the 
cornise &n mere pomteve colours, the latter being parish church of Whippingham, in the Isle of 
raised. Marble and beech counters ant show- Wight, to the memory of the Prince Consort, by 
boards, encaustic tiling, with a Prince of Wales's | to. Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


feather worked in (supplied by Messrs. Maw & 


As many of our readers will remember, this 


Co.) in the entrance, with polished granite step, church* was recently rebuilt from designs sug- 
and enamelled bronze shop-front, complete the gested by the Prince Consort, who was frequently 


finishings here. 
The plan above consists of a front and back 


upon the spot, himself superintending the pro- 
gress of the works, and determining upon the 


range, the former containing three rooms and details of the building. 


the latter two rooms en suite, intended to be let 


The monument is placed in an arched recess 


as offices, and with a distinct private entrance. or framework of Caen stone, in the western wall 


The front portion only is carried up to a fourth, 








or attic story, with projecting dormer windows, 


* See our vol, xix., pp. 825, 827. 
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MONUMENT TO H.R.H. THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, 
ERECTED, IN WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT, BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MR. HUMBERT, ARCHITECT; MR. THEED, SCULPTOR, 





of the south chancel aisle. It is the joint pro- |drels of the arch are filled with foliage, carved | ‘To the beloved Memory 


i +o ¢ > iq y * of 
duction of Mr. Theed and Mr. Humbert, the | in alabaster, on a gold ground Picts Raniiaie Cacisdes Ribailei Wiese, 


latter of whom had been previously engaged in , The lower portion is divided into three panels, Prixcx Consort, 
the rebuilding of the church. |Separated by small shafts of red Portuguese who departed this life December 14, 1861, 
The upper portion of the design, executed in | marble, with capitals and arches of alabaster, in his 43rd year, 
Carrara marble, consists of a medallion of the | surmounted by a cornice, similar in character to | ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
Prince, encircled by a wreath of laurel. Two |the spandrels before mentioned. Two of the And I will give thee a crown of life.’ ‘ 
kneeling figures, with extended arms, support a larger shafts or columns are of Greek green and | This Monument is placed Ben, il. 10. 
cluster of stars over the medallion, illustrative two of Irish green marble. In the panels (of | in the Church —- under his direction, 
of the quotation from Revelations in the inscrip- , Carrara marble) are the arms of the Queen and | 
tion below, viz.,—‘ Be thou faithful unto death, Prince, and in the centre the following inscrip- | His broken-hearted and devoted Widow, 


os . . : Vv 5 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” The span- | tion :— _ oar ee 


. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE: 66, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
MR. THOMAS CHATFIELD CLARKE, ARCHITECT. 
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THE SPIRIT OF GOTHIC ART.* 


Att art is symbolic, and symbolism is the 
life of all art. In true art, symbolism never 
detracts from the reality, nor sets aside the end 
in view. Thus a Christian church is reared for 
the worship of God, and no symbolism can set 
aside that end; the great truths of Christianity 
are conveyed to us in symbols, its praises are 
sung in symbolic lan, by the lisping infant, 
as well as the hoary saint; much of its prayer 
is uttered in symbolic phraseology; the most 
beautiful and soul-stirring portion of modern 
preaching is indebted to allegory for much of its 
charm and fire. Turn we to the Bible, and we 
find it full of symbolic language. 

What allegory is there in the world of letters 
equal to the Song of Songs? That learned 
German, Schlegel, says, that “the prevailing 
spirit of types and symbols so conspicuous in the 
Scriptures,—not alone in the poetical, but even in 
the didactic portions,—has deeply implanted and 
widely extended its influence over the whole 
thoughts and imagination of the Christian peo- 
ples, and not alone these, but also over their 
imitative arts.” What Homer did for the an- 
cients and pagans the Bible has done for us, 
that is, is become a fountain from whence we 
draw the model of our images and figures. “ It 
is true, that in cases where the deeper sense of 
symbolical mysteries was mistaken, or where the 
purpose which the figure had been intended to 
serve was of a nature less serious and sacred, 
this spirit has not seldom displayed itself in the 
corrupted form of idle and fantastical allegory ; 
for loaded ornament is at all times of easier 
attainment than native grace; and the most 
brilliant display of art is a thing more common 
place than the deep gravity of truth.” 

Now it must be distinctly understood that 
Christianity is a thing which can never of itself 
be allegory, philosophy, or poetry, or art of any 
kind, but rather the groundwork of all these. 
Apart from Christianity, these would represent 
the forms and shadows of that antiquity whose 
spirit and life are gone, for the deep philosophy of 
paganism, as well as of Jewism, had ceased to 
pulsate ere the founder of Christianity appeared. 

True art was becoming effete, and required 
some new direction for its impulses : this it found 
in Christianity, and its influence upon art has 
been the surest and most successful; therefore it 
is, that in Christian or Gothic art symbolism 
attained a luxuriance and pliability never before 
acquired. Symbolism was not an after-thought 
of the artists, but it appears to have arisen 
synchronously with the art itself in the minds of 
the artists, as will appear from the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions :”— 

“ When thou callest an assembly of the church, 
as one that is the commander of a great ship, 
appoint the assemblies to be made with all 
possible skill; charging the deacons as mariners, 
to prepare places for the brethren as for passen- 
gers, with all care and decency. And first, let 
the church be long, like a ship, looking towards 
the east, with its vestries on either side, at the 
east end. In the centre, let the bishop be 
placed and let the presbyters be seated on each 
side of him, and let the deacons stand near at 
hand, in close and small garments, for they are 
like the mariners and managers of a ship.” I am 
afraid these “ Apostolical Constitutions” smell 
rather fusty, nevertheless there is a very beau- 
ful figure employed, for the reference is to 


Noah’s Ark, in which a remnant of the old world | 


was saved. 

We may find symbolical allusions in many 
other patristic writings. St. Ambrose tells us 
why baptisteries should be octagonal, and 
Clement of Alexandria gives rules by which the 
selection of sacred emblems should be guided. 
Eusebius informs us that Constantine surrounded 
the apses of the church of St. Cross with twelve 
pillars symbolical of the twelve founders of the 
Christian religion ; and Hermas, in his visions, 
represents the building of the spiritual temple 
under —— wholly taken from the material 
fabric. Thus the symbolism of art is not, as some 
have termed it, a new-fangled idea, borrowed 
from the papacy. Now, suppose it were so, is 
that a good reason for rejecting any good idea 
because, forsooth, it comes from the papacy ? 
If a thing be of itself good, it certainly can be 
none the worse for emanating from that 
sanctum. 
| Mr. Poole says “that ecclesiastical art is a 

language ; that it has always, so long as it has 
| deserved the name, aimed at expression, and not 





at mere accommodation without splendour, or 
even at splendour withott a spirit and a mean- 
ing; that from the first it was rational; that it 
had a soul and a sense which it laboured to 
embody and convey to the beholder; that its 
language was not onl} expressive, but appro- 
priate ; that it aimed not only at accommodating 
a congregation, but at elevating their devotions 
and informing their minds.” 

It is a fact beyond dispute, that the greater 
mysteries of our religion are not only capable of, 
but are in very deed symbolised in the funda- 
mental design of the structure; and not onl 
these, but other Christian verities are set fort 
in the minor arrangements and in the ornamental 
details. Thus, we may safely conclude that 
from the first there has been a sufficient degree 
of uniformity in Christian temples to indicate a 
unity of design which could not be accidental. 
A Gothic temple, in its perfection, is an exposi- 


clothed upon in a material form. It is, as Cole- 
ridge happily expresses it,— 


* A petrifaction of our religion,” 


We have already shown that allegory is an 
instinctive portion of our being, and that symi« 
bolism was not invented by the Gothic artists, 
but that it has in the matter of religious art 
existed in all time among men; and that it is 
also found strongly exhibited in the history of 
creation. 

In the old world men were very fond of ex. 
pressing not only great ideas, but also lesser 
ideas, by means of symbols, and these symbols 


on the Assyrian marbles, and were used by the 


ideas, — omnipotence, creative power, omnisci- 
ence, and wisdom. In Gothic art we find the. 
same symbols employed, not only with the same | 
signification, but with a wide scope: thus St. | 
Mark is typified by the lion, because his Gospel 
begins with the roaring of a lion in the desert ; | 


alogy of Christ; St. Luke, by the ox or bull,| 


the eagle, because he took a bolder flight than 
the other Evangelists. 


tianity. 

We have already referred to some of these, as | 
gotten from Pagen mysteries; but great num- | 
bers of them are gotten from the Bible. How 
natural is it, then, that the same symbols should 
be found in Gothic art, obtained from the same 
source, and certainly not from the catacombs ? 

Christ is often represented by the first two 
letters of the word in Greek, XP, or by the first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet,—alpha 
and omega, A.Q. The palm is very common, 
being significant of the martyr’s victory. The 
dove carrying the olive-branch—the emblem of 
salvation. The palm and the dove and olive- 
branch were common amongst the Pagans, and 
signified almost the same,—Victory and Peace. 
The fish, too, is very common, being emblemati¢ 
of the Christian, from Christ’s words to Peter 
and Andrew,—* I will make you fishers of men,” 
and for other reasons. 

The anchor, too, is often used, and is a very 
significant symbol, being emblematic of Hope 
and of Christ. The vine is also a very common 
symbol, for what reason, and of what emble- 
matic, must be evident to all. Very singularly 
the Pagans took no offence at this emblem, be- 
cause it was common among themselves, and 
fancied they saw in it the worship of Bacchus. 
The lamb became also the symbol of Christ, taken 
from the words, “ He was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter.” 

The earliest human figure employed in Chris- | 
tian art is very appropriate, being that of a 
shepherd, typical also of Christ. Sometimes in 
Gothic art, he is represented as carryifig a lamb 
on his shoulders. 











* See p. 173, ante, 


It was not until the eighth century that the | 





tion of the distinctive doctrines of Christianity | 
| issuing from a cloud. 


greater mysteries,—The Passion and Death of 
Christ,—began to be represented. One of the 
earliest of these is very beautiful in idea: it 
shows a cross, at the foot of which are seated 
two Roman soldiers; one asleep, leaning on his 
shield; the other watching, with eyes raised 
towards the cross, in devout emotion. The 
monogram XP, the symbol of Christ, is placed 
above the cross, surmounted with a crown of 
laurel-leaves, at which a dove is pecking. Any- 
thing more beautiful than this, as a Christian 
allegory, it would, I think, be impossible to 
imagine. 

It does not appear that any attempt was made 
to depict the Deity in a work of art, under a 
human form, for the first eight or nine centuries ; 
the honour of that wretched idea belongs to 
more modern times than the carvings in the 
catacombs. The earliest symbol of the Deity 
dates about the sixth or seventh century, and 
then the symbol was nothing more than a hand 


Passing from the catacombs to the temple 
sacred to Christian art— 
** Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,” — 
we may observe that in the plan, Christ was 
figured in various ways; the choir was inclined 
to the south, to signify that He bowed His head 
and gave up the ghost. The nave represents 
the body and the sides which one of the soldiers 
pierced, considered to be the south, and is con- 
stantly the pulpit from which the faithful were 
reminded to look on Him whom they have pierced. 
For the same reason the south was considered 





had a universal meaning, Known and read by all | 
men : it would then have been strange indeed if| sented on that side, while the New Testament 
these had been ignored in proportion as the | 
Hebraic ideas of the Infinite shone forth. How | 
often are truths or ideas spoken of in holy writ | 
under the forms of the lion, the bull, the eagle, ' 
and man. Yet these figures are very common | 


Assyrians as symbols, and signified the same | 


St. Matthew, by the angel or winged man, | 
because he begins his Gospel with the gene- | 


because such was one of the victims in the | 
Jewish sacrifices, and he begins his Gospel with | 
an account of the priest Zecharias; St. John, by | 


In the catacombs of Rome theré are, as we all | 
know, numerots symbolic representations, which | 
the poor prisoners in the early days of Christianity | 
carved upon the walls, before Gothic art, or what | 
we denominate the Papacy, had any existence,— | 
in the halcyon days of the early and pure Chris-| denoting the four elements, earth, air, fire, 


the most holy. The Old Testament was repre- 


and the local or national Hagiology were placed 
on the north. 

The same opinions still give value to the 
south side of the churchyard for burial. 

At the head of the cross was the chapel ef the 
Virgin, at the fountain of intercession with her 
Son. At the foot—the west end—was the parvis, 
supposed to be a corruption of Paradise,—that 
happy station from which the devout might 
contemplate the glory of the fabric, which was 
chiefly illustrated in this front, and whence 
they might scan the great sculptured picture, 
the calendar of the history of the church, illus- 
trative, too, of Christian doctrine. Three large 
porticos leading into the church were adorned 
with statues of the Apostles and holy men who 
marshal us the way we should go. In front is 
seen the genealogy of Christ, the history of the 
patriarchal fathers, and the final judgment. 

We are all pretty well acquainted with the 
aureola or nimbus, so commonly shown around 
the heads of saints. It denotes rest under the 
shield of God. This symbol was used by Pagans 
around the heads of their gods and heroes. The 
Trinity has its special nimbus. For God the 
Father it is triangular, or sometimes square, 


water. Sometimes the triangle is united to the 
hexagon, this hexagon denoting among the 
ancients the four elements. The nimbus for 
God the Son and the Lamb has three rays, and 
there are also three rays for the Dove of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The upward aspiring tendency of Christianity 
is beautifully signified in the tower and steeple 
shooting up into the clouds. The progressive 
life of the Christian is shown as the eye ascends 
from pinnacle to pinnacle, on to the spire which 
conducts it heavenward. This steeple or spire 
is one of the most characteristic features of 
Gothic art. Towers as addenda to temples for 
worship may date back to Babel. The propylea 
of Solomon’s temple was nearly 200 feet in height. 
They were common to most Eastern nations, but 
they were for the most part unseemly affairs, 
calculated to awe, rather than inspire with hope, 
as does the aspiring spire that forms the crown 
of Gothic art. 

What can be more appropriate than the cock 
of Peter surmounting the vane, reminding the 
beholder with every breath of heaven the neces- 
sity of truthfulness ? The zephyrs waft down to 
us every morning the weakness of humanity, 
and gently whisper in our ears, Be true! There 
is also something peculiarly charming in the 
voices that usually issue from these spires. Who 
would be without the bell, which ever says,— 

* To call the folks to church in time,— 


I chime ; ; 
When mirth and joy are on the wing,— 


ring ; 
When from the body om soul,— 


It is thus we must read our Gothic art, and 
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such or similar thoughts must arise at the 
bidding of those who really care to awaken 
them ; and so 
— ‘ Shall memory often in dreams sublime 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 


And, sighing, look through the waves of Time 
For the long-faded glories they cover.” 





I have been induced to enter somewhat largely 
into the question of symbolism, not only because 
it is the life and soul of Gothic art, but because 
many erroneous ideas are very prevalent re- 
specting it; many well-meaning people, for in- 
stance, cannot detach it from what they call 
“ Popery ;” whereas, though in it, it is not of it ; 
all history declares that it did not give birth to 
it, but that it found it in being, and naturally 
adopted it; for the very nature of all religion 
will compel men, in some shape or other, if not 
in stone, in words, to use symbolism in their 
worship: and where is the difference ? It must 
solve itself into a distinction without a difference. 

It is philosophically and esthetically right 
that the temple should be a Bible in stone—a 
lasting witness of the Christian religion; that 
the walls should eloquently express to the mind, 
through the eye, the living ideas of the resplend- 
ent beauty and perfections of Him whom we 
worship; for the eye is as sacred a channel to 
the soul as the ear, and ought to be accustomed 
to the same exalted usage. The ancients, both 
Jews and Pagans, felt that the gods should 
neither be hymned in the common language of 
life, nor worshipped in a hut: could Jove thun- 
der from a hovel, or would the Shekinah illumi- 
nate a barn? No! Should we not rather 





‘** Make the house where gods may dwell | 
Beautiful, entire, and clean ?’”’ 


Should not the walls blush with lessons deep | 
and profound for the beholder, without the | 
stigma of idolatry being gratuitously attached ? | 
There is a great distinction between that which | 
withdraws the mind from devotion, and that 
which turns thought inwards and upwards, and | 
“Excelsior for ever!” and that art can have | 
such an influence on the mind cannot be denied, | 
Let it not for a moment be supposed that we | 
wish to make an apology for the unblushing | 
paganism and naked prostitution of art so often | 
seen in continental and peninsular temples,— | 
paintings which must fill every rightly-consti- 
tuted mind with disgust and horror! and when 
not these, often with the most deep-felt pity. 
It is not true, as is often asserted that “art | 
is admirable, however it is represented,” for | 
whenever art becomes a vehicle of torture, | 
either to the feelings or the mind, then it is | 
art no longer, but an abortion; and any body | 
politic which makes use of such to impress 
the minds of the unlearned and ignorant ought 
to be denounced as degenerators of the human 
race. It is on this ground, chiefly, and not 
so much on religious grounds, that we consider 
the fusty Catholicism of Rome to have been 
a ban, not only upon true art, but upon the 
progress of the peoples; for prostituted art can 
only act as a blight upon any people. The 
greatest of painters, such as Giotto, Paul Ve- 
ronese, and others, have been employed in 
puerilities and the grossest absurdities. Let us| 
notice a few of them. At Milan, we have a’ 
sibyl teaching the Emperor Augustus the mystery | 
of the Incarnation; in a church in Venice, | 
the host, attracted by the fervent faith of, 
St. Theresa, is shown as flying of its own| 
accord into the open mouth of the saint; in the 
Louvre, is a painting representing St. Francis | 
of Assisi preaching to birds; at Rome, St. An- | 
thony is shown preaching to fishes; at Padua, | 
the patron saint of the town is shown convincing 
an atheist of his error by a little bit of legerde- | 
main, such as throwing a glass from the roof 
top, and instead of breaking it splits the marble | 
pavement. Such are some of the puerilities. 
In the Romish Vatican is a painting by Poussin, 
representing the martyrdom of St. Erasmus, 
with his body cut open, and the executioner 
pulling out the intestines and winding them on a 
windless ; :n0reover, the clergy have had this ex- 
quisite piece of torture done in mosaic, to display 
it to public view in St. Peter’s! Another paint- 
ing represents St. Lucy as offering to God, upon 
a trencher, her own eyes torn from their sockets ; 
and St. Agatha as offering unto Him her severed 
breasts. In the Church of San Stefano Rotondo, 
one of the most interesting in the Christian 
world, as it is supposed to have been erected so 
early as 467 A.D., the compartments formed 
by the intercolumniations are filled with repre- 





sentations of martyrdoms, the most hideous 
imaginable. Indeed, to recount them is too| 





sickly. The most recondite study of horrors 
must have been necessary, in order to cover the 
walls of the church with such ghastly spec- 
tacles,—anoutrageagainst humanity,—astinging 
disgrace to art! 

The French poet Lemierre has nobly denounced 
this prostitution of art, where he says,— 

‘In these temples of peace 
What do I see upon the walls? The most fearful ob- 
jects ; 

The rage of tyrants, the ingenuity of crime 
The rack, the pile, the blood of aie 
—_ everywhere twenty executioners for one Christian 

ero! 
Oh ! had Heaven this day 
Joined the palette to the lyre in my hands ! 
I would go this moment, I would go into the sacred places, 
And wipe out from their walls the blood with which they 

are stained, 

Those arenas of horror, those barbarous scenes 
Made for the eyes of Neros, yet displayed in our churches. 
Blind painter! while you offer me those savage pictures, 
What virtue can your pencil inspire ?” 


Very often every kind of positive indecency is 
seen, such as the martyrdom of St. Agatha, paint- 
ings of the Last Judgment, disclosing scenes of 
the most disgusting character, calculated to de- 
base rather than raise. Michelangelo did very 
much of this kind of thing. An anecdote is re- 
lated of him, to the effect that in order to punish 
some dignitary who had remonstrated with him, 
and to the Pope, he represented him naked in 
hell, furnished with those peculiar long ears 
known as Midas’s, and encircled with a serpent. 
Of course this irritated the dignitary still more, 
who again complained bitterly to the Pope ; but 
Angelo remarked, “ His Holiness cannot inter- 
fere ; for his right to rescue sinners from purga- 
tory does not extend to hell!” Now it is 
evident such art as this withdraws the mind from 
devotion. Gothic art does not call for such un- 
seemly exhibitions: they are only evidences of 
a very debased and Paganistic Christianity. 
True art clothes herself in suitable drapery, 
and makes her symbolic representations such | 
that they shall educate and refine, and therefore 
attract. But it is said,—‘Is there not danger 
of running into the extreme? And if there is such 
danger, would it not be better to leave it alone?” 
To which it might be answered,—Is there not dan- 
ger in eating and drinking, seeing that so many 
run into extremes? No; depend upon it, the 
instincts of art are implanted in man to be used, 
—used as all other good gifts are, not for un- 
lawful, unhallowed purposes, but for the highest 
good and pleasure of the recipients,—used in 
such manner that the Giver of all Good shall 
alone be glorified. 





It is also said that the Christian system is of | 
a purely spiritual nature, and does not require | 
such aids. True: religion, per se, does not require | 
any human aid at all; but the recipients of it | 
are none the worse for such aid. Although | 
forms were enjoined under the old dispensation, | 


Thus we are obliged to admit the fact that, in 
Christian art, symbolism attained a luxuriance 
never before acquired. Planned upon the cross, 
and reared towards heaven, emblematic of the 
hopes and aspirations of the human race; its 
triangular details typical of the mysterious 
Trinity ; its vertical lines reminding us of the 
resurrection ; the windows symbolical of the 
Light that has come into the world; the various 
sculptures all pregnant with symbolic truth, 
have all a deep and solemn meaning. We see 
the mathematics of art giving way to the poetry 
of nature; we look upward where before the 
eye glided earthward. The spirit of beauty, 
which had before given life to the recumbent, 
now soars in the erect. Instead of the spread- 
ing dome of the Pantheon, making 


** The base earth proud”’ 


with bearing it, we have the “ cloud-capp’d 
towers” and soaring pinnacles seeking commu- 
nion with the skies. Indeed, I 


——¥‘* Love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 


for the rich associations they call up. Yet I do 
not love a dim religious light. Oh, no; for the 
pleasant sunlight is all revivifying in its tenden- 
cies, and lightens up the soul as well as the 
body. Let us, then, have light! beautiful light ! 


“ Holy Light! offspring of heaven first-born ! 
é i : al Light 
Ethereal—first of things —quintessence pure.” 


Gloom is not fit for man, or beast, or vegetable. 
Why, then, should we have in our temples the 
murky, reeky, steamy atmosphere of the carbo- 
niferous age, when there was deep gloom in the 
recesses of the thick woods, and thick fog winded 
its way up and athwart the valleys of the period ? 
Let us remember that in proportion as the full 
blaze of the sun’s rays penetrated the darker 
recesses of the dense woods, and danced upon 
the sparkling wave, so came progress in all 
life. Out upon the mawkish sentimentality that 
would raise melancholy feelings of repose by the 
sombre gloom, and “ dim religious light ” forcing 
us to dream instead of think! Let us have light, 
to lighten the gloom, for God saw in the begin- 
ning that it was good. Gothic art does not call 
for “ dim religious light,” nor for devils in stone 


; and paint, nor mythical monsters, 


** Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire ;”’ 


but rather for pure majestic beauty, chastity of 
design,—a sacred elegance, a holy grandeur; 
and these are emphatically characteristic of 
Gothic art. How excellent the feeling that was 
concerned in bestowing life on the otherwise 
barren and gloomy walls! There is an ethereal 


these forms were not religion, but only the aids | chord—a golden link between the human heart 


to it; whilst the religion itself had to do with | 


the same Being as now, and was no less spiritual | 
in its nature than that religion which we pro- | 
fess. Only one temple in the history of the | 
world can claim divine instruction for its con- | 
struction and decoration, and this latter was of | 
the most gorgeous and costly description, in 
which the art-spirit, as far as then known, may 
be said to have exhausted itself. The plan, 
the elevation, and the details were all symbolical 
of some truth: in fact, the whole seems to have 
been the most perfect symbolic poem in a 
material form ever reared. 

Surely if there is anything at all in the force 
of example, here is enough to silence the most 
stolid anti-symbolists for ever. If the introduc- | 
tion of the art-spirit into the temple was pleasing | 
to the Deity then, surely it cannot be otherwise | 
now, seeing that God knoweth no change. 

Now, there can be no question that the appli- 
cation of these symbolic principles is as possible 
with the Classic as with the Gothic art; but the 
effect produced is different. In the latter the 
scope is greater and more elastic, and the spirit 
of the art is in rich union with the new religious 
principles from whence it sprang ; therefore it is 
but natural that Christian symbolism should find 
a more congenial home in the Christian art,— 
in the Christian temple,— 





** There! within the holy walls, 
——Look up and unto thee 
The stones shall soothly speak, 
In voices low and meek, 

As murmurs of the sea; 
Everlastingly and deep, 

To thy inmost soul they creep, 
Beguiling thee in tears to weep 
For thy sin and for thy sorrow, 
Making holier the morrow, 





And teaching thee in stones to find 
Purity and peace of mind,” 


and the beauty of the art-spirit; there is a 
magical power to enchain the mind in the web 
of enchantment, in beautiful forms and colours, 
the more especially when these are expressive of 
some great truths, for Beauty dwells on earth, 
the heaven-sent mistress of Truth and Good, and 


| under its influence we are attracted towards the 


Deity, as the loftiest symbol of unchanging and 
imperishable Beauty; and art is only great and 
excellent when it glorifies the Almighty Archi- 
tect of the universe—of the innumerable systems 
of the infinite deep of heaven. 

A very unsavoury impression is prevalent in 
certain quarters,—that Gothic art is something 
akin to Popery! I do not think it is possible for 
anything to be more absurd, seeing that it is 
contrary to authenticated history. The papacy 
has always nourished with great preference 
pagan art, which perpetuated human feelings 
rather than the divine, which last is the chief 
peculiarity of Gothic art. Although it may be 
perfectly right to say that there is a difference 
between the sky mirrored in the Cephissus and 
darkened in the Thames, and therefore to assert 
the greater appropriateness of Gothic art in 
northern climates, especially for ecclesiastical 
purposes, yet it is not right aesthetically to call 
Christian art superior to the Classic, or the 
Classic to the Christian, for in many respects 
each is superior to the other. Both are embodi- 
ments of chaste intellectual majesty, of beauty, 
sublimity, and grandeur! The one is a grand 
epic poem, the other equally grand in its 
poetic imagery, rythmical consonance, and a 
good deal besides. Expression is one of the 
grandest features in art; for ecclesiastic pur- 
poses, nothing is so apt and expressive as the 
Gothic. For festive purposes, what so expres- 
sive as Roman Classic? What can be more 
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expressive for legal or municipal purposes than 
the chaste Grecian Classic? For military or 
punitory purposes, what so apt and expressive 
as the Tudor ? 

Strictly speaking, there are but two classes of 
art,—Classic and Pagan, or Gothic and Christian. 
This brings to mind a circumstance which oc- 
curred in Scotland, as related by Dr. Payne. A 
church being about to be built in the Gothic 
style, occasioned one of the congregation to say 
to the minister, “ Sir, I am sorry our new church 
is to be built in the Papist style of art,’ drawing 
at the same time a tremendously long face. 
“Why,” replied the minister, “ what are we to 
do? We must either have the Papist or the Pagan 
style, for really there is no other in the realms 
of art.” The objector was thereupon readily 
reconciled. 

It is of no service using the art of rhetoric to 
destroy the singular and beautiful appropriate- 
ness of Gothic art, for every word will become 
a weapon that ‘must slay the wielder; for the 
spirit of truth which breathed itself over the 
divine creations of pure Gothic art is of a 
nature calculated to kindle the loftiest emotions 
and to instil itself into every generous mind. 
It requires no vague tradition or dreamy hypo- 
thesis to give it enchantment. Sufficient it is, 
that its tiara of proud towers, its lofty pinnacles, 
soaring spires, and gilded vanes, looking only 
grander and bolder amid the surrounding vapour 
of our climate, seeming to wave simultaneously 
like fire-flags in the breeze, and flashing over 
the mist in the first tide of the upper sunlight, 
and, as it were, lighting its way adown the dark 
perspective, produce a fairy and magical effect ; 
and under the influences of the varied and 
matchless splendour of Gothic art we cannot 
but be attracted towards Him who is the per- 
fection of all beauty, and the source whence 
flows in uninterrupted succession all those varied 
gifts which enlighten and sanctify the soul. 


“‘ For Him, ye pillars, rear your brows on high ! 
Lift up your heads, great portals of the sky! 
What fairer dome, save that which heaven expands, 
What worthier seat of temples made with hands, 
Have builders sage here pillar’d for His throne ! 
For nature’s God, a work like nature’s own ? 

Or where unlike the forms her hands produce, 

Still like the grace, magnificence, and use ? 

In new designs her fair proportions shown, 

Her likeness traced in structures not her own; 

Her measures follow’ d, harmonies bestowed, 

On strange materials in an unknown mode ; 

And half her influence o’er the mind imprest, 

By different means, and thence with livelier zest. 

To raise up columns from the marble mines, 

Embower the boughs, and interlace with vines ; 

Rise higher still, and arch a vault on high, 

To shield the storms, and emulate the sky ; 

Cross aisles to vistas of her sylvan bower ; 

Rear for the sun on earth a lantern tower : 

Adapt each limb with various height and length, 

And build the whole in unity and strength ; 

Copying abstracted, in a different plan, 

The grace and order of the world and man. 

And scarce with rapture less, and awe confound, 

And lift to God the wight who gazes round, 

Than who beneath a cliff sees capes and bays, 

Far tinged with sunset’s red and yellow rays, 

Or nightly wandering hears the hills accord, 

And heavens declare the glory of the Lord.” 
Francis DRAKE, 








CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Tue sanitary statistics which come to hand 


not only from the metropolis, but from many | 


parts of the provinces, are very satisfactory, and 
show that the salvation of human life is as cer- 
tain to follow sanitary improvements as the day- 
light is to follow the darkness. Valuable as are 
these wholesale figures of life and death, it is no 
less useful to watch isolated cases; so in addi- 
tion to those which we have at different times 
laid before our readers, we will give another in- 
stance of the advantage of good air and right 
management of food. 

About three years ago a respectable high- 
class artisan lost his life by the upsetting of a 
boat upon the Thames, leaving a widow and 
three little girls: afterwards a boy was born: 
the children were delicate, and there can be 
little doubt that they inherited a consumptive 
taint. After the death of the father circum- 
stances rendered it necessary to remove to part 
of a small house situate in the north of London, 
one of the old-fashioned dwellings planted on the 


soil. The rooms were unventilated, about 7 feet by | 


8} feet in breadth and length, and very low : the 
drainage was deficient: three families occupied 
four rooms: in fact, there were in this house all the 
means of destroying health that are but too com- 
mon. The consequence was, that disease began 


girl seemed hopelessly ill, when a successful 





attempt was made to get her elected a scholar of | The honorary secretary (Mr. J. D. Mathews) 
the Royal Caledonian School. | read a letter which had been received from the 
It was with great difficulty that a surgeon | directors of the East London Banking Company 
could be found who would give such a certificate | (Fenchurch-street), in reply to a communication 
of health as would enable the child to obtain ad-| on the subject of the competition for designs 
| mission into this excellent institution : one medi- for the new banking premises proposed to be 
| cal man, taking into account the possible effect of | erected by the company, in which the directors 
| change of air and diet, gave the needful docu- | stated that, however much they might have been 
ment. disposed to acquiesce in some of the suggestions 
From the time of her admission into this | offered, time would not now admit of their so 
school, the alteration, for the better, in this | doing! 
| little girl, was remarkable. Week after week| Mr. G. B. Wigley then proceeded to call atten- 
she increased in health and strength ; and by the | tion to the subject of Romanesque architecture. 
end of six months no one who had known the} He observed that he was much indebted to his 
child at the time of her admission would have} friend Mr. Dean (formerly a member of the 
recognised her. Nor is this to be wondered at | Association) for the use of a very valuable col- 
when we consider the spacious dormitories, the | lection of water-colour and pencil drawings, 
|large well-ventilated school and dining-rooms | engravings, photographs, and plans of many of 
which are provided in this institution. There is | the most interesting examples of the Romanesque 
also care taken of both in-door and out-door ex-| school. Adverting to these, he remarked that 
ercise; warm and comfortable clothing is pro- | the starting-point of Romanesque was, of course, 
| vided ; and an ample supply of plain but whole- | classical. The erection of Constantinople, and 
| some food, which is served at regular intervals. | the concentration of Greeks in that part of the 
We glance from the school to the home of the| world, led to the development of ancient 
other children, and find the contrast most pain- | Grecian types; but these soon grew into all 
ful. The state of health is shocking; swollen | sorts of whimsical designs, so that, soon after 
glands, and other symptoms of a painful kind, | the period of Justinian, what might be termed 
with which the physicians of the Ormond-street | a complete innovation was established. The 
Child’s Hospital find it difficult to deal. Medicine | pointed arch, for instance, came in at that time, 
is of little account : what is wanted is pureair. | and had remained, ever since, the distinc- 
|tive feature of the Gothic school. The 
Eastern school of Romanesque was not con- 
Or ibe |} fined to buildings to be found exclusively in 
COMPETITIONS. | Europe, but included buildings which had on 
Hull Exchange Buildings. — Twelve designs constructed under European influence. The 
were submitted in competition for the above, basilica of Bethlehem was, for instance, a fine 
and the directors have awarded the first pre- specimen of this period, as was the Church of 
mium of 50l. to that marked “ Bond Fide,’ by St. Peter in Chains, at Rome. The next earliest 
Mr. Wm. Botterill, architect, of Hull; and the specimen of the basilica was that of St. Mary, at 
second prize, of 251., to that marked “ Per Jerusalem, which was now a mosque, and which, 
ardua,” by Mr. H. Fuller, architect, of Manches- although subjected to the repairs of many ages, 
ter and London. | was still a very interesting type of the early 
The proposed New Church at Ashford, Kent.—| Christian church. It was, no doubi, built by 
Forty-eight sets of designs have been sent in for Justinian, and in his opinion was originally fur- 
| competition for this new church, and they will nished with an apse. Mr. Fergusson had some 
be exhibited at the public rooms, Ashford, on | time since expressed a very positive contrary 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in this week. | Opinion at the Institute of British Architects, 
Hackney Town-hall. — Mr. Sancton Wood | but it had been subsequently proved not only 
writes,—As you have announced the fact of my | that there was an apse, but that records of it 
having been awarded the premium in the above still remained. It was destroyed by fire in the 
| competition, may I beg you will have the good- eighth century. Regarding the apse as the 
ness, for the benefit of your readers, and as a | ™ain feature of the basilica, it might be well to 
warning to those who may be again invited to| Consider what was the real definition of the 
‘send in designs, to allow the following letter to word basilica. He believed that it was not the 
appear, which was addressed by me to the com- | development, but the prototype, of the Christian 
mittee on my being requested to compete a Church. In the original acceptation of the term 
second time for the same work :-— , it was the hall of a Roman mansion, and was 
“eaantadanattiin 8 ent ni Mae tetendine tins termed the Noble Hall, meaning thereby the 
your vestry clerk a second invitation to compete for your best apartment in the house. It was generally 
town-hall, for such a proceeding is, I believe, wholly un- | distinguished from all other halls by having the 
precedented. oe oriel or semicircular recess. In baronial halls 
Architects do not compete for the triflin * x ae . 
in England the oriel was generally at the side, 








ts r premium 
| which may be offered, but for the execution of the works 


contemplated. 

My design was the one selected as the most approved ; 
and if a greater expenditure were to be agreed upon, or 
any alterations or amendments of the design required, I 

' consider that I have established a right to be employed 
to make them; and I will challenge the opinion of the 
| profession and the public as to whether I was not fully 
| qualified by position and experience to become your 
| architect. Any other decision is a reflection on my 
| professional character. 

| Ieannot consent to compete again; and if the others 
| do accept your invitation, I do not consider they know 
what is due to themselves or their profession. 

If I competed again and were successful, what guarantee 
have I that the same thing would not occur again? for it 
must be that some one else is wanted to be employed, and 
not myself, or otherwise, in justice, I should now be 
employed.” 

Hereford.—In a limited competition for a new 
church at Tupsley, near Hereford, to seat 500 
persons, there were four competitors, viz.— 
Mr. W. White, of London; Messrs. Elmslie, 
|Franey, & Haddon, London, Malvern, and 
| Hereford; Mr. T. Nicholson and Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, of Hereford. The committee resolved 
upon referring them to the Oxford Architectural 
Society to report thereon, whose preference 
being in favour of the No. 1 design, submitted 
| by Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, the com- 
mittee accepted it, and appointed them to carry 
out the works. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


|on Friday (the 18th ultimo), at the House, in 
| Conduit-street. 





T. Roger Smith. 


The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. | borate work or rich materials. 


but with the Romans it was at the end. Origi- 
nally the Christian worship in the mansion of a 
noble was conducted in the chief hall. The apse 
at the end contained the sanctuary, and there 
'the priests performed the divine office, while 
the remainder or body of the hall was set 
apart for the worship of the crowd. Another 
| feature of Romanesque architecture was that the 
arch was not placed directly on a column, but 
rested on a block of stone which surmounted 
‘the capital. Another feature was the introduc- 
| tion of several orders of columns one upon the 
| other. A small specimen of this combination 
| was to be found in the Church of St. Lorenzo, 
| outside the walls at Rome. This grouping of 
| shafts was also observable in the cloisters of the 
| Church of St. John Lateran, and of St. Paul, 
outside the walls at Rome. Having referred at 
some length to the baptisteries and cloisters of 
Romanesque churches, and pointed out with the 
aid of drawings and plans the peculiar features 
of each, Mr. Wigley concluded his essay by ex- 
pressing the gratification he felt at revisiting 
the Association after a lapse of fifteen years, and 
finding it maintaining a healthy and useful 
existence. 

The Chairman observed that it would be de- 
sirable if those engaged in designing Protestant 
churches would take the basilica for their model. 
It would also be found a great improvement 
upon the square room which generally consti- 





Tue ordinary meeting of members. was held | tuted a Dissenting chapel. There was much in 


the basilica that was grand, simple, and digni- 
fied, and it might be built without much ela- 
The apsidal 
termination was, in his opinion, an excellent 


Mr. F. Atkinson, of No. 25, Montague-street,| arrangement for the east end of any church. 
to develop itself amongst the children : the eldest | Russell-square, was on ballot elected a member | That its value was recognised many years ago 


|of the Association. 


‘ 


was proved by reference to the lately-restored 
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church 
London, which had an apse instead of a chancel. 
The discontinuance of the apse in subsequent 
centuries was perhaps to be traced to some ritual 
observance inconsistent with its maintenance. 

In reply to questions, 

Mr. Wigley observed, that the remains of but 
few basilicas were to be found at Pompeii, owing 
no doubt to the circumstance, that the city was 
a pleasure town to which the Cockney Romans 
repaired in their summer, just as we did to 
Ramsgate and Brighton. The most interesting 
remains of early Christian architecture in the 
East were, however, to be found in the moun- 
tainous parts of Syria, where the wreck of 
upwards of 150 cities, extending over an area of 
40 leagues, might be observed. They had been 
deserted by their inhabitants at the period of the 
Mahomedan invasion; and it would seem that 
the population, having found safety in the plains, 
never returned to repeople their abandoned 


towns. Here might be found traces of opulent 
artistic life. Wine-presses, cellars, kitchens, 
stables, baths, and churches with columns, 


flanked with towers, and surrounded by tombs, 
crosses, and inscriptions on the monuments yet 
remained. The monograms of our Saviour were 
repeatedly met with, and there could be no 
doubt but that the people were in the en- 


joyment, not. only of the Christian religion, | 


but of advanced social civilization. These cities 
were all abandoned on the same day; and, were 
it not that the buildings had suffered from the 
ravages of earthquakes, nothing would be re- 


in the White Tower in the Tower of | the second charge, in so much as it is founded 





on it, namely, my “ injustice towards the foreign 
artists and the committee who selected them,” 
at once falls to the ground. The grand “ injus- 
tice” I wish to see avoided is towards the 
artists of our own country, and the future of 
British art. As regards the committee, a “know- 
ledge,” says your correspondent, “of the gentle- 
men composing it might of itself be sufficient 
to acquit them of any undue partiality to 
foreigners.” But no one charged them with 
undue partiality. It is the inconsiderate and 
precipitate employment of foreigners before our 
own artists have had a chance or trial of any 
kind that is to be deprecated. Who are these 
infallible authorities, and why should this mixed 
committee necessarily redeem the character 
which has unhappily attached to almost every 
other? Why should it be preferable to the com- | 
mittee of Royal Academicians which I myself | 
proposed? I know that some illustrious church | 
dignitaries are on this committee, but is it not | 
highly probable that their opinions and those of | 
other members will be guided by the cathedral | 
surveyor, who is understood to have long favoured | 
a particular scheme of decoration? A well-| 
known and able architect this gentleman, of | 
course, is; and it is not to be supposed that he | 
would recommend anything without having the | 
best intentions ; but why was he not from the | 
first openly and avowedly assisted, and the public 
also taken into the confidence of the committee, | 
as in the case of Sir Charles Barry and the | 
mural decorations of the Westminster palace ? | 





the emp t of a Dresden glass designer and 
the Munich school of glass-painters: our artists 
do not practise the required style; we have a 
great deal of bad glass; our best designers have 
not sufficiently studied the technicalities of 
glass-painting; and no English glass-painter 
could transfer their cartoons to glass ; St. Paul’s 
is not a corpus vile to try experiments upon; we 
must apply to Germany for “commodities” or 
“articles of vertu” as we send to France for 
silks and Prussia for steel. I imagine, sir, that 
some of these propositions will be as new to 
your readers as it is new to me that painted 
windows for cathedrals are either “ commodities ” 
or “articles of vertu.” Because, then, we have 
bad weavers and forgers, we must be equally 
supine under the conviction that we have bad 
artists. But this gentleman is evidently behind 
the time. Thanks to Schools of Design, the first 
authorities abroad are now admitting that of 
late we have equalled, if not surpassed, foreign 
competitors in almost every kind of art manufac. 
ture. Would this result, however, have been 
attained had we gone on, as your correspondent 
would, it seems, have us for ever importing, and 
made no effort to develop native talent ? 

A courteous allusion is then made to “ strange 
delusions current in reference to glass-painters,” 
or painting I presume he means. I must, how- 
ever, remind him that assertions are not argu- 
ments, and that the opinions to which I suppose 
he alludes are entertained by some of the prin- 
cipal writers on glass-painting, and are not 
likely to be shaken by the information that 


quired to restore them but the wood-work and | Your correspondent says, that it “ would seem | there were fine pictorial glass-paintings in the 


the roofs. 
A member inquired whether Mr. Wigley had 


only fair that the committee should be permitted | 


| to carry out their work in their own way and | 
discovered, in any of the basilicas which he had | unmolested, until the public shall have an oppor- | Schnorr’s designs 


sixteenth century. 
My critical opinion that “ most of Professor 
are tame or trite” may be 


visited, any instance in which the apse was | tunity of estimating their capacity in the choice questioned by those English “connoisseurs” to 


lighted from above in such a manner as to | of artists by the promised exhibition of the whom they are a comparative novelty. 
model of the choir.” 


throw a strong light upon the sanctuary. 


But it seems to me only | 


But 
others more familiar with them may be per- 


Mr. Wigley replied, that he had not been able | too probable, that to invite public opinion then | mitted to think that the majority of them must 


to trace any such case. 
be quite modern. 


The system seemed to/| will be a mere mockery. Unless I am entirely | almost of necessity be so. 
He also stated that, with the misinformed, M. de Triqueti’s design for the because often now merely suggested by an artist 


Tame they must be, 


exception of pontifical chairs, he had not found | apse mosaic has been accepted for “execution | of seventy, and carried out by pupils. And trite 
any instance in which stone stalls were placed in the model, and he has been commissioned they must be, because executed in the same uni- 


in the apse. 


| to prepare designs 
After a short discussion, in which Mr. Bain, | the east windows also. And no conditional ac-| the subjects be from 


for the mosaic below | 


form style of German academicism, whether 
1 history or the 


Mr. Harris, Mr. Ridge, and others took part, a|ceptance is pretended in reference to the com- | “Niebelungen Lied,” the “ Bibel in Bildern,” 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Wigley, and! mission given to Professor Schnorr, for the or the “ Wars of Barbarossa.” “Our choice 


also to Mr. Dean for the use of his drawings, 
sketches, &c. 








THE PROPOSED DECORATIONS IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


ENGLISH OR FOREIGN ? 


A wrtrer in the Builder of March 19th, 
signed “ B.,’ was so obviously directed against 
a recent article of mine in a weekly journal, that 
I am constrained to appeal to your sense of fair 
play to allow me to reply to it. Sentence after 
sentence, clause after clause, were plucked from 
their qualifying context in my article (but with- 
out the usual signs of quotation), their meanings 
were perverted, and then the changeling argu- 
ments were refuted.* 

I beg to assure you, sir, that I have not “ ap- 
pealed to national and religious feeling in such 
a way that it may check the contributions of the 
public ”’ towards the proposed decorations for St. 
Paul's. Onthecontrary, I have expressed a fear lest 
the course pursued in the employment of foreign 
artists might lead to the very consequence I am 
charged as “likely” to produce. I submitted 
that the public must be credited with certain 
patriotic sentiments—* prejudices,” your corre- 
spondent calls them—which might be wounded 
on learning that foreign artists were called in to 
decorate our English metropolitan cathedral, 
“the last resting-place of our British artists, 
past and to come.” I might have added, as 
another reason for the inexpediency of the 
choice, that the majority of the public are un- 
familiar with the merits of the foreign artists 
selected. Again—and always with a view to 
the subscription-list—though your correspondent 
says that M. de Triqueti and Professor Schnorrt 
are Protestants, it may fairly be assumed that 
to the mass these artists will, as foreigners, be 
“presumably Roman Catholics.” To avoid the 
least appearance of injustice, I announced some 
weeks back in the journal in which the article 
in dispute appeared, that the modeller of the 
bas-reliefs for the doors of La Madeleine, in 
Paris, is a Protestant. 

The first premiss being essentially untenable, 





* The letter in question was understood to be in reply 
to statements made in more quarters than one, 
+ Misprinted “Schnoor” in the letter, 








designs for all the painted windows at present 
contemplated for execution. Does not all past | 
experience tend to the conclusion that these de- | 
signs will not be set aside ? Yet how many public | 
monuments might have been a pride instead of | 
areproach if public opinion had been called in in | 
time. Is it not the duty, then, of every writer | 
charged with the interests of art and the public, | 
to endeavour to procure the earliest publicity | 
for designs proposed for every national work ? | 
And such this is admitted to be by the proposed | 
national subscription. 

The next false inference is drawn from my re- | 
mark, that “our glass painters have hitherto) 
distinguished themselves chiefly in works of a| 
Gothic and Medisval character, which would | 
not harmonize with the style of the cathedral.” | 
This is made to “imply” my “misgiving of | 
their capacity.” But I intended to imply no such | 
thing. I meant, and it is evident from the con- | 
text, that because their capacity was known in 
one direction, it might be expected to prove 
equal in the other, when the demand for it 
arose, or occasion offered. My very candour is 
again apparently turned as a weapon against me 
in the following obscure passage :—‘ With re- 
ference to the mosaics for the apse, surely it is 
no proof of hostility to British art that a pre- 
ference has been given to a foreign design, since 
even in a quarter where such a hostility has been 
insinuated, there seems some good ground for 
the choice” (sic). I must observe that the 
“ ground for the choice” could not possibly have 
been found in remarks published after the choice 
had been made. Merely denying also, the asser- 
tion I have italicised, I will remind your corre- 
spondent that the one and only reason I gave as 
conceivable for choosing M. de Triqueti’s first 
design, was that it filled the pation “ stiffest 
symmetry.” But this hardly afforded such van- 
tage ground, that what I said of its “ forcible 
feebleness,” and the foreshortening and expression 
of the face of our Saviour, the principal figure 
might be passed over as wholly immaterial. In 
like manner very adroitly he evades questioning 
that we have a host of artists who would be at 
least as well qualified as the one chosen (what- 
ever his merits as a sculptor), to execute the 
designs for the mosaics, whether in tessers or 
marble inlays. 





Your correspondent’s great argument is for 





of artists capable of designing works in 
combination with architectural masses is,” it 
is asserted, “ extremely limited.” Yet I 
thought we had, when these foreign artists were 
called in, such men as Herbert, Dyce, Maclise, 
Ward, Cope, Watts, Armitage, Redgrave, Hors- 
ley, Leighton, Noel Paton, Tenniel, Cave Thomas, 
and many others almost equally capable. Really 
it is too to ask, “ What have these done, even 
when working under the most favourable condi- 
tions?’ Yet, if your correspondent is really so 
ignorant, I am happy to enlighten him. To 
name only a few,— Messrs. Herbert, Dyce, 
Maclise, and Cope, at Westminster, and Messrs. 
Watts, Armitage, and Leighton, elsewhere, have 
produced works “in combination with architec- 
ture” which will bear comparison with any in 
Europe. 

I would not, however, for a moment, be under- 
stood to be unwilling to admit that the works of 
these foreign artists will probably have a general 
accordance with the cathedral so far as a gran- 
diose style can make them; or even that there 
are many difficulties in the way of procuring 
suitable English painted windows for St. Paul’s ; 
nor could I desire that any but works of art of 
adequate excellence should be finally accepted ; 
but I confess to so much patriotic “ prejudice” 
that sincerely would I have wished to see a most 
strenuous effort made to obtain national work 
for the embellishment, before all other places, of 
our national cathedral. Let your correspondent 
think of the state of British art during the 
centuries before Hogarth, when hardly any one 
dreamt that an Englishman could be converted 
into an artist. 

Do we not still laud the patriotism of Halifax 
in getting the painting of the dome of St. Paul's 
entrusted to Sir James Thornhill, instead of to 
Sebastian Ricci, though the result was not very 
satisfactory and the effort was not followed up ? 
Is it far short of monstrous to find that we have 
waited 170 years, and must now call in foreign 
aid to finish our cathedral? Sooner than con- 
fess to such an alternative, we believe many 
Englishmen would see the decorations deferred 
another century. 

Lest I be accused of making objections with- 
out offering practicable suggestions, and, at the 
same time, to prevent any further misconcep- 
tions of the course I would see adopted, 
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I will remind your correspondent of a case 
in many respects parallel with the pre- 
sent, or, rather, with what it might have 
been. Some twenty years ago, the new Houses 
of Parliament had to be decorated. It was then 
believed, and with apparently the best reason, 
that—as your correspondent imagines is the case 
at present—there was scarcely an artist in Eng- 
land capable of executing a painting suitable for 
mural decoration, Well, what was done? Did 
we send at once to France and Germany for 
fresco painters ? No: we invited our artists to 
a general competition. Though myself an! 
enemy to needless competition, it was here a 
necessity. We could not commission the works 
from artists of proved ability, sure that we 
should get something better than we could hope 
for from competitions in which many of them 
would not join. On the contrary, we had to 
allow the artists time to master the new style of | 
art; and then to ascertain if any excelled 
therein. What the result was and is, those will 

best know who remember the Westminster Hall 

Cartoon Exhibitions, and who have seen the 
Appeal Court of the Lords, and the Queen’s 

Robing Room, the Royal Gallery, the House of 
Lords’ corridors, &c., at Westminster. It is 

beside the question to say that the early process | 
of fresco has partially failed: glass paintings | 
and mosiacs are not liable to decay. Nor can it 

be maintained that the technicalities of glass.‘ 
painting are more difficult to master than the 

principles of monumental painting. Why was! 
there not, then, a general competition for the 

works at St. Paul’s, instead of a hole-and-corner | 
competition for the execution of one design, and 

which was wholly abortive through mismanage- 

ment? Though the decoration fund might not 

have admitted the offering of large prizes, I am 

confident the importance of the occasion would 

not have been overlooked by our artists and 

artistic firms. At all events, if something of the | 
kind had been attempted, the promoters of the 
foregone scheme might have been spared the 
odium of appearing to offer a great slight to 
British artists. 

I cannot refrain, in conclusion, from saying 
that for an uninterested, “humble bystander,” | 
your correspondent exhibits a remarkable ca- | 
pacity for special pleading. T.5.G. | 











German, which is fearfully heavy and Teutonic ? 
To speak of the western windows as the work of 
Mr. Clayton, and to argue from them his in- 
efficiency, is ridiculous. For my part, knowing 
the power of this artist, I am surprised that he 
allows them to remain. 

Again. Inthe cartoons of M. Schnorr, what 
knowledge of glass is there shown,—more than 
in Mr. Maclise’s “ Battle of Waterloo,’—not in- 
tended for this purpose? That the Munich 
people may torture it into a diaphanie picture, I 
believe. This is not glass, even Renaissance 
glass! To talk abont the knowledge of the 
technicalities of glass in these German designs 
is absurd, and we do not want to see them 
transferred to bad glass. 

6th paragraph. If we do go to Paris for silks, 
and Prussia for steel, we do not do so until we 
have at any rate used every endeavour to obtain 
them at home. We do not go merely to one 
shop and get their worst specimen, and say in 
the face of all “ national ability!’ “You are 
behind the day!” 
and glass suitable to it, these works will not be in 
accordance with St. Paul’s, if they are at all 
like the usual Teutonic art, which is only fit for 
tonic architecture. 

7th paragraph. Are the works of Lichfield, 
Brussels, &c., picturesque? I maintain, in the 
modern sense of tse word, and even in the 


Munich way of rendering it, they are not. There | 


may be modelling to a certain extent in the 
figures, and a subduing of parts, but that modern 
picturesque notion—never. There is always on 
the whole a certain flatness left. Look at 
Raffaelle’s (or that said to be his), at S. Etienne, 
Beauvais, or that in Lucca cathedral, by Ugolino 
de Pisa, far more fit models than those quoted. 
They have one and all, whether Flemish, French, 
or Italian, a certain glassy character, a tradition 
of the past totally distinct from the modern | 
Munich revival. Go from the 8S. Sacrament | 
chapel at Brussels to Cologne, and see. 

With regard to the mosaics of the apse, if) 
they must be had at once, I did not know it was | 


|imperatively necessary! probably we are not 


equal to the foreigners, and Triqueti is perhaps | 
tolerable. There is, however, a mosaic school | 
rising here, and I have seen some creditable | 
specimens, but you cannot wait. St. Paul’s, after | 


| Standing so many years, is at once in a spasm. 





In the remarks of “ B” on the proposed decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s, there is such a succession of 
specious propositions laid down, that it would 
require a long letter to urge all to their proper 
conclusions, bringing all evidence to bear on 
each question as it came; thus we can only | 
cursorily run through them seriatim. | 

In the first place, every one has the right to | 
reason well what the result will be, before he 
contributes; and it is the duty of all interested | 


in any national work to see that the thing is not 
carried through ad captandum to a failure. 

The Committee seem first to have behaved dis- | 
courteously to all English artists and glass | 
painters in this matter, and then when they find | 


some people think so and delay their subscrip- 





tions,“ B” begins to defend them. He is either | space for them. 


premature or too late in this course. If the 
windows are to be such successes as he antici- 
pates, contributions will not fail to pay off the 
debt; if he is doubtful about their success, the 
present defence of “ B” when they are gone so} 


With regard to the disappointment that would | 
inevitably result from a competition, it is by no | 
means so certain as “ B.”’ says; at any rate, we 
hope no disappointment will result from this 
entire ignorance of the existence of good | 
English‘ artists. 
To conclude. A more open and public mode | 
of proceeding with regard to this business, a 
greater courtesy to Englishmen generally, and a 
less hole-and-corner look, would have pleased me | 
more, whatever conclusions other individuals | 
may come to, Only let us in future have delibe- | 
ration in so important a matter. “B.” is of 
course aware of the proceedings of the com. | 
mittee, and I am not. H. J. 
*,* We have received five other protesting | 





THE ART OF COMPETITION. 


Aone the many branches of art, of all kinds, 





Regarding the architecture | 


encouraging architects to offer designs with the 
chance of carrying out their work afterwards, it 
has incited them to offer full working drawings 
and specifications for the generous purpose of 
providing ideas for the corporation surveyor or 
other privileged person who may be afterwards 
selected to carry out the work, and with the 
chance only of a small present to themselves. 
A competition for a church near Liverpool may 
| be referred to as a fine bold sketch in the latest 
| style of the art, though scarcely sufficiently 
finished in details,—a deficiency which has been 
| happily supplied by a London banking company, 
whose production (which I was glad to see done 
justice to in your pages) may truly be esteemed 
a chef-d’euvre, which the most sanguine can 
hardly hope to see surpassed. 

But why should so noble an art be illustrated 
only in one profession? Why not extend its 
usefulness? For instance— 

“ To Artists.—The corporation of Mud-borough 
invite artists to compete for the honour of placing 
an historical painting in their Town-hall, sub- 
| ject, &c. (here state subject of picture), size of 
| the painting to be 15 feet by 12 feet. A premium 
| of 1001. will be given to the painter whose work 
| shall be adjudged to be the best; the premiated 
| picture to be hung, but all the works sent in to 
|remain the absolute property of the corpora- 
| tion.” 

Here, you see, is opened a wide field for future 
triumphs ; and were this suggestion but acted 
|upon, it could not be considered chimerical to 
imagine a time when this great art might be ap- 
plied to the commonest purposes of life—when 
no one would even think of ordering a pair of 
shoes without asking a score or so of shoemakers 
to compete for the job, reserving all the shoes 
sent in as his own property, but giving a present 
of 10s. or 15s. for the pair that fitted him best. 

We might even hope tosee a company formed for 
assisting in this great object, bearing the title of 
“The National Competition Company (perfectly 
unlimited),” and having for its crest, perhaps, 
such a design as that which was invented by 
the Lutherans, who were wont to relieve their 
feelings by representations of a wolf in monkish 
garb, preaching to a flock of sheep, with the 
motto “God is my witness, how I long for you 
all in my bowels.” SNUG THE JOINER. 














ON MODERN ARCHITECTURE, BY AN 
AMATEUR. 


ContTINUING to treat of the important prin- 
ciples of truth in architecture, more especially 
of the arrangement of the various stones, let me 
here draw attention to a serious and almost 
inevitable impediment to having an order from 
the ground to the roof. It is this,—the large 


| superficial space occupied by the entablature. 


The wooden temples of the Greeks, whence 
Classical architecture sprang, had no windows 
in the intercolumniation: we are obliged to have 
them, and we can often do so with beauty, but 
we can never produce beauty by departing so far 


letters on the same subject, but cannot find | from the classical models as to put windows in 


the architrave and frieze, as must be done, and is 
done, if space is not to be wasted in the top of 
the building. Take, for example, a line of build- 
ings, used as warehouses, in Gresham-street : 
the windows there are actually cut through 
the entire entablature from architrave to cornice. 


far, is too late. 

On the 2nd paragraph—“ What would the 
probability of the present works being completed 
in this century, if entrusted to English artists, 


be ?’’—one may observe that in the old days men | 
were not in such a hurry to get up an effect, and | 
if they thought that holding forth such work | 


continually as the reward of success would im- 
prove and render efficient the art of their 
country or even town, thirty-six years would be 
nothing to them. Thus you see, without entering 
into the argument of our present ability to cope 
with Schnorr (which I hold we have), there is the 
stronger argument of using all our powers to 
produce a great school of art, and not giving 
our prizes away prematurely. 

On the third paragraph. Although we have 
beaten the world in the production of early 
glass, having studied best how to use the best 
material in a proper way, and as glass, which 
even the Renaissance people did, look at the 
Wine Press, or the Annunciation at Conches; 
look then at Glasgow, and is there in the latter 
any approach to the comprehension of the use of 
glass that we have in the former, leave alone 
the fact that the Conches style, though far from 
Italian, is much nearer to it than the modern 


| which have been at different times brought be- 
|fore the readers of the Builder, there is one 
'which I think has scarcely received the amount 
lof attention it deserves, even with regard to its 
past achievements, still less with reference to its 
future possibilities,—I allude to the noble art of 
competition. The origin of this art (at present 
unfortunately practised only in connexion with 
architecture, but the real capabilities of which 
are unlimited) is obscure ; but one of the earliest 
known examples was with reference to a large 
building in Edinburgh, for which the limited num- 
ber of four architects competed, the three un- 
successful men each receiving an adequate sum 
in compensation for labour expended. Though 
so bungling an attempt as this may move the 
langhter of the present generation, still it is in- 
teresting as illustrating the infancy of the art. 
Competition, however, soon emancipated itself 
from such trammels as these, and expatiated in 
ample regions; for many years affording to 
hundreds of the architectural profession the op- 
portunity of working their hardest with hand 
and brain with little chance of remuneration— 
surely an ennobling and purifying discipline. It 
is, however, only lately that the art has shown 





what it is really capable of, in that, not merely 





Again, Moorgate-street, which might be one of 
the finest streets in London, is formed of compo- 
| daubed houses, whose fronts are embellished by 
| Corinthian columns and pilasters supporting an 
| entablature, the frieze of which is perforated by 
windows as broad as they are high. 

I think, sir, that before we can have really 
good street architecture, the order, as a promi- 
nent feature, must be abolished. It is perfectly 
useless. A column or pilaster, by itself, would 
act as a buttress; but if it is used it must be 
overhung by an entablature which projects the 
more as it rises, and tends to draw the whole 
building into the street. It is an absurd thing 
to put our buildings into the shell of a Grecian 
or Roman temple ; and I may remark here, that 
it would be just as absurd to raise copies of 
medieval buildings for commercial purposes. 
Our church architecture is marked out for us: 
we can never hope to improve on the glorious 
Christian temples of our forefathers; but our 
commercial architecture, the architecture of our 
offices, banks, &c., must be new, unfettered by 
prejudices of any kind. But yet, as I said in my 
first letter on the subject, the two principles, the 
fundamental laws, of the art should be the same. 
Truth is the first of these—the most important. 
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Why should we lie in brick and stone? Why 
should we pretend that there is no roof to our 
building; that it is only one story high; that it is 


built of marble; that it has no chimneys? Why | 


should we disfigure our building by cornices, 
threatening to fall into the middle of the street ; 
by useless excrescences, such as balustrades and 
parapets ? I will not allude again to materials, 
save in Mr. Neale’s words—‘ Let architects do 


their duty with those materials that it has | 


pleased God to put into their hands.” 
EX sTIRPE. 





ENGINEER AND PROPERTY SURVEYOR, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


“PAIR PLAY IS A JEWEL.” 


Sir,—The election of a gentleman to fill the | 


above important post took place on Wednesday, 
the 16th March, when the successful candidate 
was Mr. Lamb, for some years surveyor to the 
town of Gateshead. ‘The proceedings of the 
council are strongly reprobated by the unsuc- 
cessful candidates. The facts are these :—The 


corporation having determined to appoint an | 


officer as above named, advertised for candidates, 
to which there were fifty-three responses. The 
examination of the testimonials and selection of 
the most eligible were delegated to a sub- 
committee, chosen from the Finance and Town 
Improvement Committees. These gentlemen, 
after several days’ labour in ascertaining the 
merits of the several candidates, selected the 
following six gentlemen as being best suited to 
the office, viz., Mr. Barry, Norwich; Mr. Britton, 
London; Mr. Fulton, Dundee; Mr. Lamb, Gates- 
head; Mr. MacDougal, Rochdale; and Mr. 


Stephens, Leicester ; and they reported the same | 


to the town council on the 2nd March; but at 
that meeting another name was added to the list 
by the council, viz., Mr. Ridley, of London, and 
the election was adjourned to the 16th March | 
(as stated in the resolution), “to afford the! 
selected candidates an opportunity of personally | 
calling upon the individual members of the } 
council.” Several of those gentlemen, at con- 
siderable expense and loss of time, made the | 
required visit, and saw the members of the | 
council. So far so good; but in the interim 
another gentleman, one of the original candi- | 
dates, but not one of those selected, who had | 
been clerk of works to several architects, and 
latterly held the post of architectural steward to | 
a noble lord, so far overcame the propriety of the 
council as to get proposed and seconded above 
the heads of the selected few; and the further 
consistency of that body may be estimated by 
the fact that both the chairmen of the joint com- | 
mittee of selection, together with eleven other | 
members of those committees, ignored their own 
report by voting for a man whose name was not | 
included in their selected list! So much for the | 
far-famed business town of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LOOKER-ON, 





CIBORIUM. 


THE custom of placing a canopy over the 
“table,” and veiling it from sight until the 
celebration of the Communion, arose in the third 
century, and its origin is easily traceable to the | 
practice of admitting learners and others, not | 
members of the Church, to certain parts of its | 
service. When none but the “faithful” re- | 
mained, the veils were withdrawn. Chrysostom | 








' 3 | 
demonstration than the fact, that the people not | 
only possessed the right of electing their | 


ministers, but exercised it for centuries. 
The present “ Father ’’ Manning, in one of the | 
| last charges given by him, as an archdeacon of 
our Church, stated, in my hearing, that he ad- 
mitted the fact that the people originally elected 
their ministers, but that they did this on invita- 
‘tion from the Apostles, and that the power to 
invite implied the right to retract. I took the 
| first public opportunity of reminding the rev. 
| gentleman that the laity also received an “ invi- 
|tation” to pay their ministers, and that if one 
| invitation could be “ retracted,” it was quite | 
clear the other need not be accepted. 
The discussion with Mr. Purton arose out of | 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s query, “ How shall we | 
| build our churches?” I have proved that two 
distinct models exist, as different as a horse 
from an eagle ; and I can as easily prove that the | 
Protestant and Papal systems can only do justice | 
to their respective creeds, by adopting for the | 
first the universal plan of arrangement which 
| prevailed for the first nine centuries, and for the 
latter that developed in the Medizeval ages. 
Ecclesiological writers dwell on what they 
call the “sacramentality” of the Medisval | 
churches, which, in plain English, means that a 
structure should be adapted to its purpose. The 
principle is a sound one, and shuts out from 
Protestant use the model that Papists invented. 
Father Newman, in his “Theory of Develop- | 
ment,” thus writes :—‘“‘ The use of temples and 
those dedicated to particular saints, and 
ornamented on occasions with branches of 
trees, incense, lamps, and candles; votive 
offerings on recovery from illness ; holy water ; 
|asylums; holy days and seasons; use of 
calendars, procession, blessing on the fields, 
sacerdotal vestments, the tonsure, the ring in 
marriage, turning to the east, images at a later 
date, perhaps the ecclesiastical chant, and the 
Kyrie eleison, are all of Pagan origin, and | 
sanctified by their adoption into the Church” 
(pp. 359, 360). “ Confiding in the power of Chris- 
tianity to resist the infection of evil, and to 
transmute the very instruments and appendages 
of demon-worship to an evangelical use, the 
rulers of the Church adopted, or imitated, or 





: »ti > 2 oy 4 Shae 99 
| sanctioned the existing rites” (p. 388). 


This admission by a popish writer of such 
eminence saves the necessity for further demon- | 
strating that Virgin Mary niches, saint chapels, 
altars, and imitated temples in lieu of churches, 
are all of comparatively modern origin. As part 
of her process of “ development”—that from | 
Jesus to Jesuit—Rome admits, with charming 
frankness, that she borrowed them from Pagan- 
ism and incorporated them into her system. 

The logical sequence of Father Newman’s | 
premises is, that the original church model 
must be developed as well as the creed ; and that 
if the Medieval model be “sacramental” in re- 
lation to the views held by its designers, the 
original system of arrangement cannot possibly | 
be so; and it thus follows that those who dislike | 
the “development” must abjure its model | 
churches. JoHN ELLIort, 


| 








INDIAN AND ENGLISH RESERVOIRS. 


Sir,—The letter from “An Indian Officer,” 
which was published in the Times of March 
22nd, appears to call for a few words in answer. 

He affirms, that “the largest dams in the! 


thus alludes to the custom :—“ When the sacri- | world are those constructed in India, and that 
fice is brought forth, when Christ the Lamb of | they are chiefly the work of the Hindoos, who, 
God is offered, let us all join in common prayer : | although they did not understand the science of 
when you see the veils withdrawn, then think | the lateral pressure of water, were able to make 
you see heaven opened, and the angels descend- | safe dams and provide for the escape of surplus 
ing from above.” waters.” 

Standing in the centre of the church, if veiled| Now, according to the cross section described 
at all, the table needed screening on all sides, |in the letter, the flat slope of 3 to 1 is on the 
and the “ciborium” was thus always formed | outside, and the steep slope of 14 to 1 is on 
by four pillars supporting a canopy or small | the inside, next the water, thereby losing all the 
cupola. The antiquity of the ciborium is be- | important advantage that is obtained by giving 
yond question, and it thus becomes a witness of |the water a good bearing downward on the 
irresistible force to the fact that the canopied | bank. 
altars now standing on the platforms or chancels; The dams for the Bann reservoirs are 110 fect 
of the Constantine churches could not possibly | high, width at top 22 feet, and both inside and 
have been there when the ministers’ seats in the | outside slopes of 3 tol. Telford’s dam at the 
apse were occupied. | Birmingham Canal is 55 feet high, 20 feet width 

Mr. Purton says he did “ not quote Mr. Fer- | at top, outside slope 2 to 1, and inside slope 3 to 
gusson’s opinions, but his facts :” I again assert 1. Both of these examples appear to contradict 
that he not only misrepresented his facts, but | the practice of the Hindoos. 
misquoted his opinions. The inherent rights of, In comparing an Indian dam with the one at 
a Christian people are most important elements | Bradfield, it is stated that the banks have a 
in the consideration of the question—* How ; maximum height of 72 feet, and the reservoir an 
should churches be arranged?’ There is no area of 1,760 acres. Now, the pressure of water 





point in Church history more capable of complete |on a dam is proportional to the depth, and is 





independent of the area: the force by which the 
tendency of the water pressure to thrust the 
dam from its place is resisted is proportional to 
the square of the depth. The maximum height 
of the Bradfield dam is 90 feet, and therefore it 
supports a greater pressure than the one he cited. 

As a finish, it is gravely proposed, since 
although English engineers may be very clever, 
they are not practical, that a jury of Madras 
executive engineers (who, it is admitted, have 
learnt all they know of dams from the works of 
the ancient Hindoos, and not from any practical 


| experience of their own) should be summoned 


to report upon the reservoir before it is touched. 
Would it not be better to send to India for some 
of the Hindoo “ bund” makers of whom he has 
spoken? As a junior, I have answered this 
letter because English engineers will most likely 
pass it by, as it deserves from them, in silence, 
An ENGINEERING Puptn, 





FORMATION OF EMBANKMENTS. 


Havine carefully examined the Bradfield 
reservoir, I quite agree with your very able 
article on the subject of the embankment, espe- 
cially as regards the absence of puddle lining 
towards the top of the inside slope, and its want 
of solidity. I think that if a small traction- 
engine, weighing about 4 or 5 tons, were used to 
draw the dobbin-carts, it would be preferable to 
horse-traction, as the embankment would be 
solidified by the weight of the engine, as well as 
ofthe materials and carts. The engines made by 
Messrs. Burrell are peculiarly adapted for such 
work, as the driving-wheels revolve on flat wooden 
shoes, about 18 inches wide. Such an engine 
would turn in its own length, and would be quite 
as manageable as a horse, and could further be 
used for pumping, grinding mortar, and many 
other useful purposes. M. E. 





FIRES AND WATER. 


THE almost continuous occurrence of destruc- 
tive fires arouses one’s thought and stirs up sug- 
gestions as to some mode of improving ordinary 
facilities for extinguishing them. 

Suppose arrangements were made for co- 


operation between fire-brigades and the staff of 
water companies, by first laying down special 
| water-pipes (or, if better, call them jire-pipes) for 


quenching purposes only, throughout the streets ; 
and by the sides of these pipes to place electric 


| telegraph wires, to embrace all fire-brigade 


stations and the water-companies’ stations ; and to 
have revolving or other reflectors introduced on 


| towers of brigade-stations and on the towers of 


water-companies’ stations to indicate a fire, and 
reflect to offices below to those on duty, and the 
place or point of conflagration could soon be 
ascertained from the observatory in the towers ; 
so that both parties would simultaneously com- 
mence their operations. 

Reserve of water could be ready in tanks, 


| placed in the towers of water-companies’ sta- 


tions, having connexion with said fire-pipes and 
to keep upsupply. The force of pumps being set 
to work, the proper supply of water could be 
secured to the highest edifice from the elevated 
position of the tanks, and the fire-pipes being 
brought to tanks within the towers, sheltered 
from frost, would be secured likewise, and the 
supply would be ready the moment the brigade 
reached the spot, and by attaching a hose to 
these fire-pipes they would act very efficiently. 
Brigade-cars always stored with coils of hose ; 
also travellers to accompany the car; or, if you 
please, in other cases to form part of the car, so 
constructed that, like a brick-hoist, it could suit 
any elevation or altitude on which a man could 
stand and govern the neck of the hose quite 
independently of any building. A. B. 








ZINC ROOFS. 


S1r,—In your last number we observe a communication, 
signed “J. W. Tyler,” on the subject of zine covering to 
roofs, Now, we have nothing to say either against Mr. 
Tyler or his mode of laying zine; but we do object to the 
impression conveyed by his letter, namely, that ‘‘ Devaua’s 

ure Vieille Montagne” is a material superior to our 

Vieille Montagne zinc. This is not the case: the Vieille 
Montagne Company (whose agents we have been for many 
years) manufacture zinc for us of a quality expressl 
intended for roofing purposes. This they stamp «Viel e 
Montagne Roofing Shoe. F. Braby & Co.” 

We may add, that the Vieille Montagne Company, in 
accordance with our agreement with them, allow us a 
special discount on all zine which has been certified b 
their architect (Mr. R. G. Fisher) as being properly laid. 

Frep. Siar & Co, 

*,* We must decline admitting any similar letters, 
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DECAY AND MIS-USE OF STONE. 


In your number for January 30th, the decay 
of stone is attributed by a lecturer to smoke of 
large towns. I think that smoke has little to do 
with the decay of stone. I have seen Portland 
stone with half an inch thick of soot on it, and 
this has been on for years: when the soot was 
removed, the stone was quite perfect. A large 
building was erected some sixteen years ago in 
the west end of London. <A quantity of Portland | 
stone was decayed before the roof was on: this | 
stone was not exposed to the soot or smoke of | 
London. I have seen scores of blocks of Portland | 
stone decayed at Portland: this stone has not | 
been under the influence of smoke or soot. The | 
old portion of Somerset House, next the river, is | 
of an inferior quality: it would perish if there | 
were no soot near it. A new chapel in Kensing- | 
ton was opened a few weeks ago, where the 
flight of steps leading to the entrance door is 
of Bath stone. It is a great blunder to allow 
Bath stone to be used for steps. In one day 
five thousand people went over them: in a few 
months they will want replacing : then the blame 
will rest upon the defective stone, which ought 
to rest elsewhere. W. Cross, 











STAINED GLASS. 


Algarkirk Church (Boston, Lincolnshire).—This 
church is now furnished with another stained 
glass window, recently placed in the south tran- 
sept by the rector, the Rev. Basil Beridge. The 
window is of the style of the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, to correspond with the stone- 
work. It consists of seven lights, with tracery 
above. This tracery is filled by representations 
of a choir of the angelic hosts, each compart- 
ment containing an angel playing on a musical 
instrument. The subjects chosen for the lights 
are some of the principal events in the life of 
our Lord, from its commencement to His Pas- 
sion, the latter being represented in another 
window. Each light is divided into two parts, 
and the subjects read from east to west. The 
upper dexter group commences with the annun- 
ciation of the archangel Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured,” 
&c. Following this is represented tne Visitation 
of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, which is shown 
in the traditional way, Joseph and Zacharias 
being introduced. The next group contains the 
Nativity of our Lord, with the angel above hold- 
ing the text, “ Gloria in excelsis Deo.” This is 
followed by the Adoration of the Magi. After 
this is shown the “ Presentation” in the Temple, | 
by Mary offering the Divine infant to the high 
priest. The flight into Egypt is next depicted. 
This tier ends with the finding of the child Jesus 
in the temple. Thus the infancy of our Saviour 
is completed. In the lower tier of lights the 
Saviour is represented as being baptized by John 
the Baptist in the wilderness, an angel holding 
the garments of Jesus. The next group repre- 
sents the Sermon of our Lord on the Mount, and 
is succeeded by Jesus and the Samaritan Woman 
at the Well. The Transfiguration of our Lord, | 
accompanied by Moses and Elias, in the presence | 
of Peter, James, and John, is next depicted ; and | 
this is followed by the reception of Jesus by 
Martha and Mary at their house. The next | 
group represents the triumphant Entry of our 
Lord into Jerusalem. In the last group Jesus is 
shown driving the money-changers out of the 
temple. The groups, both in the upper and 
lower tiers, are surmounted with canopies, which 
inclose each subject. The window has been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birmingham 
and London. 

Ely Cathedral.—The north aisle of the nave 
has been enriched by a stained-glass window, 
given in memory of the late Mr. Thomas Archer, 
by she members of his family. The window was 
supplied by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The 
subjects are from “ The Life of King Hezekiah.” 
Of the windows in the nave, one only now 
remains vacant of stained glass. It is to be 
hoped this vacancy will soon be supplied. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Carlisle.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of St. Stephen was recently laid by Miss 
Coutts, at whose cost it is to be erected. The 
site is at the corner of James-street and Hewson- 
street. The style is Geometric; and the mate. 
rials used will be the red sandstone of the district, 
relieved by white dressings. The red stone will 


be laid in thin courses rockfaced; and all the Roman Aquepvct.—The remains of a Roman 
coigns and tracery be of chiselled white Prudham | aqueduct, eight metres in length, have just been 
stone. The roof will be covered with slates of | discovered at Vichy, on the Boulevard de l’Im- 
varied colour. The entire length of the building, | pératrice. 

including the apse at the eastern end, facin . ; 
y etig allergy will be 110 feet, and the inunill, oo Retugns.—The traffic receipts of rail- 
including the two wings, 62 feet. The height ick ead es amounted, for the 
from the ground to the ornamental tile ridge of | S eeneaee, na f th March, on ka miles, 
the main building will be 48 feet, the height to | [0 o°12185\; and for the corresponding week of 
the top of the roof of the wings being 24 feet, | /509: on 10.000 miles, to 502,868I., showing an 
above which runs a clerestory. There will be a/| ee of 579 miles, and of the cum of 48,5171. 
square tower at the James-street end, surmounted | om Gm ESE 

by a spire, the apex of which will be 120 feet; Parenr Orrick Returns.—The Patent Office 
from the ground. In one side of the tower is | vote shows that there were in the past year 3,400 
the entrance to the vestry; and in the upper | provisional and complete specifications brought 
part, on each side of the square, are placed two | in (but only 50 of the latter description), and the 
lancet-windows, faced with label mouldings and | fees of the law officers of the Crown in England 
filled with tracery which will light the belfry in | were 10,3631. The fees on patents for the current 
which the peal of bells will hang, which Miss | year are estimated at 105,0001., and the expenses 
Coutts will also supply at a cost of some 3501. | at 51,0001,; so that there will be a surplus of 





j 


From the top of the square tower the octagonal 
spire tapers gradually to the summit. Its long 
lines will be broken by two transverse bands of 
white. The chancel, which adjoins the tower at 
the James-street end of the building, is polygonal 
in form and is lighted by three two-light win- 


dows ornamented with quatrefoil Gothic tracery. | 


The chief entrance to the edifice will be through 
a porch at the north side, in Hewson-street. 


| This porch has a pitched roof. This side of the 
, building will be lighted by three two-light win- | 


dows, while on the other side there will be four. 
Passing into the interior, we find that the nave, 
which is 27 feet wide, has two rows of pews of 
stained wood, arranged on each side of the main 
passage; and in each of the aisles, which are 15 
feet wide, another row of pews is placed, sepa- 
rated from the nave by another passage. All 
the pews will be open. The arches between the 
aisles and the nave, of which there are four on 
each side, are pointed and built of alternate red 
and white stones, supported upon polished pillars 
of red granite, with carved white cap and base. 
At the east end of the nave a Gothic arch, of red 
and white stone, and with ornamental columns 
serving as brackets, spans the entrance to the 
apse, which will form a recess 30 feet deep, in 
which the communion-table will be placed. At 


the east end of the south aisle seats will be pro- | 


vided for 70 children. The timbers of the roof are 
to be all exposed to view, the wood being stained 
and varnished. The church so arranged will 
accommodate 600 ; provision being made for the 
erection of a gallery at the west end should the 


step be deemed advisable at some future time. | 


The chancel and porch will be laid with red and 


black tiles, and the building will be heated with | 


hot water. The probable cost of the building 
may be stated in round figures at 5,000l. Mr. 
names Nelson, jun., of Carlisle, is the architect ; 
and Mr. Scott, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who has 
Just finished the new portico to the Central Sta- 
tion there, is the contractor ; who has sublet the 
joiner’s work to Messrs. Lowry, of that town. 
The clerk of the works is Mr. Beckett, from 
Liverpool. At the laying of the stone, addresses 
were presented to Miss Coutts, who delivered a 
sensible speech on the occasion. 








Miscellanea, 


InsTITUTION oF Crivin ENGINEERS. — At the 
meetings held March 8th and 15th, Mr. John 
Fowler, V.P., in the chair, the paper read was 
“On the Resistances to Bodies passing through 
Water,” by Mr. G. H. Phipps. On the 22nd the 
paper was discussed. 

THe Royat Acapemy Lecture - Rooms.—A 
correspondent draws attention to the shabby 
state of these lecture-rooms, and complains that 


\this want of self-respect on the part of the | 


Academy appears to produce a bad effect on the 
conduct of the students. 


| Poryerapaic Hatt.—Mr. Woodin has resumed 


| about 54,0001. 


THE Faversham WATERWORKS.—At a meeting 
jof the directors of the Waterworks Company, 
| held at the Guildhall, the following tenders for 
ithe erection of the buildings and the working 
| stock were received. For the construction of the 
| well, reservoir, and buildings, three tenders, viz. 
| Messrs. Naylar & Son, Rochester, 2,6931.; Messrs. 
| Hall, Quennborough, 2,600/. ; and Mr. L. Shrub- 
| sole, Faversham, 2,4961. The last was accepted. 
The works are to be completed by the 1st of Octo- 
ber. The following tenders were also accepted: 
for a steam-engine of 14-horse power, Messrs. 
| Watt & Co., Birmingham, 9251.; iron service- 
pipes, the Anderston Foundry Company, Glas- 
gow, 1,0501. 


Proposed Free Liprary, Museum, &c., ror 
GLoucEsTER.—The town council have been sum- 
moned, to consider as to the establishment of a 
free library, &c. The desirability of establishing 
a museum, school of art, free library, and large 
public room, was recently discussed at length in 
the local Chronicle, and a private meeting of 
gentlemen interested in the question was lately 
held, when Mr. A. Price explained his views, and 
a resolution was unanimously adopted, to the 
effect that an effort should be made to supply 
the want which has so long been felt in this city 
of some building in which to domicile the various 
public institutions of a social, literary, and educa- 
tional character, which already exist, or may 
hereafter be established. A committee was 
appointed to confer with the mayor as to the 
particular form in which the subject should be 
brought before the council. 


Position or Gas Compantgs.—In his evidence, 
given before the committee sitting on the Bir- 
mingham Gas Companies’ Bills, Mr. Wright 
quoted the following statistics with regard tc 
the present position of gas companies. The 
metropolis has thirteen companies, with a gross 
capital of 5,272,2791., and a gross revenue of 
1,836,9461. The meter rental of the thirteen 
companies is 17,3301.; the gas expenditure 
1,333,3051.; the annual reserve, 32,506/.; the 
cost of coals, 707,783l.; and the residual pro- 
‘duct, 310,173. The price at which the gas is 
sold varies from 4s. 6d. to6s. per thousand feet, and 
the average dividend paid by the companies is 
10 per cent. The Liverpool United Gas Com- 


| pany has a shareholders’ capital of 529,9001., a 


gross revenue of 204,3931., a meter rental of 
10,2791., and a gas expenditure of 137,5621. The 
price charged for gas varies from 3s. 5d. tc 
3s. 9d., and the dividend paid is 10 per cent. The 
Manchester Corporation Gas Works has a share- 
holders’ capital of 397,4301., a gross revenue of 
| 161,4161., a meter rental of 2441., and a gas ex- 
penditure of 106,5701., exclusive of depreciation. 
The price charged for gas is 3s. 9d., and the 
amount of the annual reserve, 12,1791. The 
Bristol Gas Light Company has a shareholders’ 
| capital of 24,0001., a gross revenue of 68,0461., a 
| meter rental of 1,4661., and a gas expenditure of 
51,4061. The price charged for gas is 3s. 9d., 


{ 


| possession here with two very successful enter-| and the amount of the annual reserve, 2,0001. 
tainments, called, “ Elopement Extraordinary,” The Wolverhampton Gas Company has a share- 
and “The Bachelor’s Box,” the first by Mr. holders’ capital of 81,1681., a gross revenue of 
Oxenford, who has displayed considerable inge- | 25,9021., and @ gas expenditure of 1,7411. The 
nuity in the “oe inecggg ag > ; wg ee by > aly is 10 = me — the 2 of 
Mr. T. W. Robertson. In these Mr. in | the annual reserve, hs e Birmingham Gas 
plays twenty parts, English, Irish, Scotch, ont Light and Coke Company has a shareholders’ 
French, with remarkable completeness, the dress | capital of 211,7001., a gross revenue of 87,3301., 
being changed each time from top to toe ; singing and a gas expenditure of 70,985/. The price 
| alarge number of songs, and dancing a Highland charged for gas is 3s. 4d. and 2s. 8d. The 
fling. Instead of popping up and down behind | Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Light Com- 
a table, he goes in for dramatic action, and wins. | pany has a shareholders capital of 357,9001., a 
The stage is fitted with appropriate scenery : | gross revenue of 147,2281., and a gas expendi- 
the drop-scene,-by the way, is very badly painted, ture of 107,4471. The price charged for gas is 
and should be improved. ) 3s, 4d. and 2s. 9d. 
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Faienpty Societres.—A return just issued 
from the National Debt-office shows that in 
November last, when the accounts were made 
up, friendly societies had upwards of 2,000,0001. 
deposited directly with the National Debt Com- 
missioners, or due for interest on such deposits, 
and upwards of 2,000,0001. more deposited by 
friendly societies with savings banks, and b 
the savings banks placed in the custody of the 
National Debt Commissioners. 


Proposep New Piers.—The Board of Trade 
report to Parliament that the following applica- 
tions for provisional orders giving powers to 
make new piers on the English coast are un- 
opposed, and that it is proposed to proceed with 
them :—1. At Brighton, a pier opposite Regency- 
square, running out a distance of 1,150 feet sea- 
ward; 2. Clevedon, a pier near Rock-house 
Point; 3. Eastbourne, a pier opposite Devon- 
shire-place, to extend seaward 1,000 feet; 4. 
Filey, a harbour for fishing-vessels ; 5. Lytham, 
& pier opposite Dicconson-terrace, to run sea- 
ward 900 feet; 6. Rhyl, pier to extend seaward 
1,056 yards, with a covered entrance available as 
a public room; 7. Sandown, Isle of Wight, a 
pier to run out to about 1,500 feet from high- 
water mark; 8. Torquay, pier near Land’s End, 
extending seaward 700 feet, and an extension of 
the present breakwater at Beacon-hill to the 
outer Millstone rock, thus forming a new har- 
bour; 9. Walton-on-the-Naze, pier running out 


350 yards from high-water mark; 10. Walton, | 


Suffolk, pier extending from high-water mark to 
about 55 yards below low-water mark. A pro- 
posed pier at the Bight of the Exe is to be con- 
structed only as and where the Board of Trade 
shall approve, there being apprehension that it 
might injure the navigation of the Exe. 


Ancient Remains at Repprrcu.—In the 
“ Abbey Meadow,” a field about half a mile 
from the town, large and irregular mounds, all 
covered with old turf, point out the site of the 
once famous Abbey of Bordesley. Recently, Mr. 
R. S. Bartleet, wishing to collect materials for 
the history of the abbey, obtained the consent of 
the Baroness Windsor to make excavations in 
the monnds. The work has been put under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. M. Woodward, and the 
foundations of the chancel and the north tran- 
sept have been laid open, with part of the walls 
of the south transept, the base of the pier sup- 
porting the north-east angle of the tower, and a 
small chapel with an encaustic pavement in the 
south transept, having a raised pavement for the 
altar at the east end. Lines of basement wall, 


Liverpoot ArcnirecturaL Socrery.—At the 
meeting held on Wednesday evening, the 28rd, 
Mr. W. H. Whiteman in the chair, Mr. Boult 
read a paper “On the Registration of Land 
Titles,” at the conclusion of which a short dis- 
cussion occurred. 


How to perect Leap In WaTER.—In a wine 





Y | glass full of water drop one drop of sulphide of | tigje. 


ammonium, and stir it with a glass rod or a 
goose-quill. If there be lead in the water it will 
be immediately discoloured—black. The sul- 
phide of ammonium should be kept in a little 
(sixpenny) bottle with a glass stopper. 


Tunnet Curtinc.—A machine, manufactured 
by Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, & Sons, of Gates- 
head, is now being used at Spezzia, on the 
eastern section of the Ligurian line of railway, 
in cutting one of the tunnels through the Mari- 
time Alps, between that port and Genoa. It 
cuts a hole of 7} feet in diameter, at the rate of 
14 feet advance in the twenty-four hours, through 
very hard rock, consisting chiefly of limestone, 
with veins of a tougher character running through 
it. It appears that an average progress of 15 
feet per day may be relied on. At this rate, 
the tunnel through Mont Cenis might be finished 
in about three years, instead of the eleven which 
it is computed it will take. Three men anda 
boy are sufficient to work the machine, which 
can be driven either by steam or compressed 





TENDERS. 


For new assembly-rooms, at the Gun Tavern, Croydon. 
Mr, Henry Bance, architect. Quantities not supplied :« 
POD stick icinscde cduvadesscinesivnte’ £427 0 0 
Thomas & Jenkins .....,..........0. 25 0 0 





For residence at Woodside, near Croydon, for Mr. 


Frederic Chambers. Mr. W. Lambert, architect, Quan- 
not supplied :— 
II is tase itehssge seine binicte ueciasicn £1,490 0 0 
King, Burton, & Co. ............... 1,325 0 0 
5 TES: 1,324 0 0 
PUI vcs vnlctarcdocstetdiomsienienaive 1,225 6 0 
Hollidge ...... 1,210 0 0 





For new chancel and organ-chamber to St.’ Mark’s 
Church, Lakenham, Norwich. Mr, J. H, Brown, archi- 
tect. — supplied :— 





ee .--. £985 0 0 
Ling & Balls . . 907 0 0 
Wordingham. . 830 0 0 
i its iccindicecmaikcansatth enki 842 0 0 
Worman (accepted) .................. 798 0 0 





For additions to Messrs, Nettlefold & Chamberlain’s 
Screw Works, Smethwick, Birmingham, Mr. T,. Chat. 
field Clarke, architect :-—~ 

I is oa sicatiersshencimnciningsnan £2,927 0 
Branson & Murray : 

Hardwick & Son . 
Briggs & Son....... 
W. & J. Webb ........... 





—] 
ooooo 





For a new warehouse, at the corner of Wentworth- 
street, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, for Mr. Moses 
Levy :— 





| air. 
A Great Comer prepicren.—The following | 
is an extract of a letter just received from Mel- | 
bourne :—“ Professor Newmager, on a three | 
years’ scientific visit from Bavaria, tells us that | 
in 1865 a comet shall come so close as to en- | 
danger this our earth; and, should it not attach 
itself to us (as one globule of quicksilver to | 
another), nor annihilate us, the sight will be/| 
| most beautiful to behold. During three nights 
we shall have no darkness, but be bathed in the 
brilliant light of the blazing train!” The pro- | 
|fessor was leaving Australia for Bavaria, so| 
| that we may hear more of this on his reaching 
Europe. If it be not a hoax altogether, this is at | 





|less dreaded. The great comet predicted by Mr. 
| Hind and others two or three years back, either | 
| never made its appearance at all; or, long ere it | 
|reached our planet’s neighbourhood, became 
|‘small by degrees and beautifully fine,” so as 
| not to be recognisable even by its predictors. | 
TeLecrarnic Procress.—A line of Bonelli’s | 
| printing telegraph has already been established | 


least a prediction not much to be respected, far 


I iii cindiiipvwntucentcaie £2,850 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ....<05...csekersosee 2,769 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..................... 2,726 0 0 
il ic ateicicaicinnigenieced 2,595 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ...........6..0.00.2.00 2,525 0 0 
Newman & Mann..................... 2,476 0 0 





For first portion of warehouses, at Lower Pickle 
ee ee for Messrs. Nash, Hicks, & Nash, Mr. 
8. Brooks, architect. Quantities not supp ied :— 


pane cemsermtrntse £1,853 0 0 
WEE eacstcaniinwintvieneniiceues 1,695 0 0 
CE piiicccicdaniomnicstneenbstideescs 1.685 0 0 
SI cicisoicsatnties (asnseieunpiacees 168 0 0 





For building a new lecture or assembly room, with 
reading-rooms, at Glastonbury. Quantities supplied by 


Mr. Day a 
REO SE ome OO £754 0 0 
I as tna chi cnlgic a ddatn ssicteniieusdaunlih 627 0 0 
Merrick (accepted).................... 552 10 0 
FROURIIN,.. coves sintinssacasddinwsmcndcisbee 54415 0 





For alterations and additions, at Nos, 25 and 26, Hounds 
ditch, for Messrs, Leaver & Breeze. Mr. Wm, Reddall, 
architect :— 


IG inc cenciyavndeigchapndaiibeds £573 0 0 
BAG BS BOB sii vinsevesiniiaessseovn 547 0 0 
PRICE: | can scersves sicsiinssiavinadees 627 0 0 





For house, to be built near the Vietoria Dock, for Mrs, 


with buttresses, fragments of Norman pillars, | between Liverpool and Manchester. Messages | Rees. Mr. @. 8. Temple, architect — 


mullions, pieces of lead, sills and jambs of win- 
dows, shaft caps, mouldings, some of them 
coloured, loose tiles of a great variety of patterns, 
stars, fleurs-de-lys, shields charged with various 
devices, fishes, griffins, &c., bits of sculpture, a 


| are to be reduced to a uniform rate of sixpence | 
| for twenty words by this line. Messrs. Glass, | 
| Elliot, & Co., who were recommended by the | 
Scientific Committee to lay the new Atlantic | 


| line, are said to have contracted to lay it at their 





Calle B Oen.... 0555. iiricticivdiiones £1,250 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ........60.c00 1,148 0 0 
Hill & Son ,,..... ceanillticsieamieuttie teste 1,030 0 0 
PEIN enbnatinsinns hcetedudeeecceniconn’ 999 0 0 


Sharpington & Cole (accepted) 937 0 0 





stone coffin, a glass bottle, earthenware, cup,| own risk, in 1865, and to keep it in perfect! For erecting corn exchange, magistrates’-rooms, &¢., at 


smoking pipe, and vitrified substances like glass, 
have also been found, and many more interest- 
ing discoveries are expected. 


Pustic Heatta.—It appears from a careful 
analysis,-extending over a lengthened term of 
years, that the annual death-rate at all ages 


and from all causes was as follows in various | 


parts of England and Wales :— London, 2°363 
per cent.; the south-eastern counties, 1°955 per 
cent.; the south midland counties, 2044 per 
cent.; the eastern counties, 2-058 per cent.; the 
south-western counties, 2°001 per cent.; the 
‘west midland counties, 2°237 per cent.; the 
north midland counties, 2-111 per cent.; the 
north-western counties, 2°550 per cent.; York- 
shire, 2°309 per cent.; the northern counties, 
2°199 per cent.; and Monmouthshire and Wales, 
2126 per cent. The south-eastern counties 
‘would thus appear to be the healthiest, and the 
north-western counties the unhealthiest, in Eng- 
land. The expression “ London” includes, of 
course, the whole m district, in which 
@ population of 2,803,989 was in 
1861, and which extends over part of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent. “It will be observed,” says 
the Times, remarking upon this, “ that the rate 
of mortality in Lancashire and Cheshire is rela- 
tively very high, and the sanitary reforms likely 
to be secured by the Public Works Act, 1863, 
are evidently urgently needed. Thus, the death- 
rate from all causes and at all ages in Lancashire 
and Cheshire has averaged 2°550 per cent. per 
annum. Assuming that it could be reduced 
one-half per cent., 14,678 lives would be saved 
annually, or 146,780 in ten years, without allow- 
ing for the increase of population naturally 
arising, and taking the census numbers of 1861 
as the basis of the calculation.” 





{ working order for twelve months. The firm are | 
isaid to be backed by the London Financial | 

Association. The new cable is described as being | 
| 35} ewt. to the nautical mile, instead of 20 
iewt., as the old one was. The conductor 
‘consists of a copper strand of seven wires, 
i six laid round one, and imbedded in Chatterton’s 
(compound. Gutta-percha, alternating four times 
| with this compound, forms the insulater; and 
| the core is surrounded by jute yarn, iron wires, 
'and hemp, saturated with a preservative sub- 
stance. The Malta and Alexandria telegraph 
is again open. 

RecLAMATION oF Lanp.—Works are now in 
active progress in the district of Bradwell, 
Dengie hundred, Essex, for carrying out at least 
a part of the plan of the Estuary Company for 
shutting out the water from the waste of what 
are called the siltings, converting a tract of 
them into solid land, and thus adding two or 
three good farms to the hundred and the county. 
The works, which are under the direction of. 
Messrs. Beadel, as surveyors, consist of the car- 
rying out of the sea-wall for the protection of | 
the portions of the siltings sought to be re- 
claimed, and running in a direction up to St. 
Peters-on-the-Walls, where, it is said, stood the 
city of Ithancester, in which Christian churches 
were first established, but which was destroyed 
and buried by the force of the sea. The land 
recovered by this first operation will be from 
1,000 to 1,500 acres, adding to this extent to the 
mainland of Essex ; but the works will probably 
be afterwards carried much further; and the 
cost of reclamation and bringing into cultivation, 
we understand, will be about 151. an acre. 
The land, it is estimated, will be worth double 
that sum. 














Wantage, Berkshire. Mr. Wheeler, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by the architect :— 


I cs cciccenestitnciciecaveshwmstncne £3,444 
COPELOP  .sisvivrccsevccescssvesveveesie 3,197 

ately ©. ccunsecuvevctiewinanciedans stverde 2,955 
IE ciinniertitencattectecen-ntpecenel 2,900 
ID vvcinasvsrvorctaccosspstanasivarn 2,870 


Barrett 
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For additions to Reetory-house, East Barkwith, Lin- 
colnshire. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 


NB Ac sciprenscicsksaticasmitt £584 0 0 
CRE ivcissicnevotesinsinsssusnuayivaeicens 510 0 0 
Bellamy (accepted) .............00 4380 0 0 





For restoration of Pencarreg Church, Carmarthenshire, 
Mr, R. J. Withers, architect :-— 








For additional wards to lodge, and works connected 
therewith, at the Whitechapel Industrial Schools, Forest- 
lane, Essex. Mr. John Hudson, surveyor :— 





Palmer ..... 0 0 
Dudley . . 30000 
Hed, as . 347 0:0 
Paulington. . 339 0 0 
Saunders & Field..... . 3383 0 0 

cheba lbeie sebinis séveamahevestecesutat 334 0 0 
Hill & Rede sii. 320 0 0 
—— sve ee Belassehnreenricertnte 295 0 0 
angme: aecepted) ........css 273 0 «0 
Folley (withdrawn) .........0........ 217 0 0 





For the erection of dwelling-house, in Colehester-street, 
and additional buildings in rear, for Mr. Joseph Edwards. 
Mr, John Hudson, surveyor :— 








over aca 














